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FRONTISPIECE: Sir Frederick Crawford, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., was sworn 
in as Governor and Commander in Chief on 26th February, 1957: 
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Part One 


General Review 


GOVERNMENT 


Str ANDREW COHEN left Uganda in January. His successor, Sir 
Frederick Crawford, who was latterly Governor of the Seychelles and 
Deputy Governor of Kenya, arrived in February. 


During the year there was lively public interest in possible 
further changes in the Constitution although, following the introduc- 
tion of the Ministerial system and the increase in the size of the Legis- 
lative Council to 60 members in 1955, Her Majesty’s Government 
was of opinion that a period of consolidation should follow without 
any major constitutional changes for five years. In particular in 1957 
there was a strong demand (which was eventually met) for direct 
elections, not only in Buganda, but in other districts as well. There 
was also pressure for increased African representation in the Legisla- 
tive Council. 


To understand the first of these demands it is necessary briefly 
to recall the history of the subject. Article 7 (4) of the Buganda Agree- 
ment of 1955 contemplated the introduction of direct elections for 
the election of the five Buganda members of Legislative Council if 
agreement could be reached with His Highness the Kabaka’s Govern- 
ment on a scheme which would be acceptable to Her Majesty’s 
Government. In April 1956, the then Governor, made an important 
statement on the subject. He said that in accordance with the Buganda 
Agreement, it would be necessary during 1957 to set up a joint com- 
mittee to consider the introduction of direct elections in Buganda; 
that the Government’s view was that for the next Legislative Council 
the existing system of indirect elections should continue for districts 
outside Buganda, but that for the next Council but one, which would 
normally have come into existence early in 1962, all Representative 
Members should be elected on a common roll. The detailed arrange- 
ments for the common roll should be examined by machinery to be 
set up by the new 1958/61 Legislative Council. 


It became apparent during the remainder of the year 1956 that 
there was a strong desire in many other parts of the country for the 
introduction in 1957, or possibly 1958, of direct elections for the 
African Representative Members of Legislative Council, especially 
if that system was to be introduced for Buganda. In July 1956 a 
committee of members of the Legislative Council had been set up to 
advise the Governor on the subject and the deliberations of this 
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committee, and of the joint Protectorate/Buganda Government com- 
mittee, continued simultaneously. 


By the end of July 1957 agreement had been reached with the 
Kabaka’s Government regarding the details of the franchise and 
electoral areas for Buganda. The Legislative Council committee also 
concluded its deliberations, and recommended that direct elections 
for the African Representative Members of Legislative Council should 
be introduced in other districts which so desired, and that a franchise 
identical with that proposed for Buganda should be adopted. The 
committee recognised that it would not be possible for these arrange- 
ments to be put into operation in 1957, and that it would therefore 
be necessary to extend the life of the present Legislative Council 
towards the end of the year 1958. 


The committee also expressed the view that introduction of a 
common roll for the election of all Representative Members in 1961 
should be the objective; that when that system was introduced the 
non-African communities should be represented on the Representative 
side of Legislative Council, and that machinery should be set up to 
consider the details of the arrangements, during the life of the next 
(1958/61) Legislative Council. 


The reports of both these committees were published as 
appendices to the Government Sessional Paper No. 4 of 1957/58 in 
June 1957. This Paper was debated by the Legislative Council in 
two stages. In August the Council approved a Government motion 
requesting Her Majesty’s Government to make the necessary con- 
stitutional provision for the introduction of direct elections of African 
Representative Members in all areas except Karamoja. Subsequently 
in September 1957 a second Government motion was introduced, 
seeking approval of the remainder of the proposals in the Governor’s 
statement of April 1956, relating mainly to the introduction of direct 
elections on a common roll for all the Representative Members of 
Legislative Council in 1961. This motion was passed, although there 
was substantial opposition to it by the African members of the 
Council. The Elections Ordinance No. 20 of 1957 was introduced 
and passed immediately after this resolution. 


Finally, during his visit to Uganda in early October of 1957, the 
Secretary of State announced that Her Majesty’s Government had 
come to the conclusion that it would be in the best interests of the 
political future of Uganda if direct elections for the African 
Representative Members of Legislative Council were introduced in 
1958 in all those areas which desired it with the exception of Kara- 
moja. The desire for direct elections outside Buganda was thus met. 


The demand for increased African representation in the Council 
was illustrated by two private members’ motions introduced during 
1957. In April a Representative Member introduced a motion seeking 
self-government in 1958, and independence within the Commonwealth 
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in 1961. In November another Representative Member asked for the 
reconstitution of Legislative Council in order to establish a House 
three-quarters of the members of which would be elected. Both these 
motions were defeated by large majorities, and it was clear that most 
members on both sides appreciated the many difficulties which would 
face Uganda in its advance towards self-government; but there was 
ample evidence of a strong desire for increased African representa- 
tion, and this has been reiterated subsequently in a number of debates. 


Towards the end of the year the extension of the life of Legisla- 
tive Council until the end of September 1958, was announced. The 
constitutional instruments were also amended to permit the appoint- 
ment of a Speaker, and Sir John Griffin, a former Chief Justice of 
Uganda, was appointed to that post. 


Local Government 


In Buganda, the Lukiko and the Ministers gained further experi- 
ence in working under the new Constitution; various teething troubles 
encountered during 1956 were overcome and the settling down process 
continued as smoothly as could reasonably be expected. 


Outside Buganda, in the districts to which the District Admin- 
istration (District Councils) Ordinance, 1955, had been applied, most 
councils were becoming conscious of their growing responsibilities, 
particularly as regards finance. 


In some districts there was a marked struggle for power by poli- 
tical or other factions within the councils, and this resulted in misuse 
of power vested in appointments committees. Towards the end of 
the year the Chiefs Disciplinary Regulations were amended to give 
the Protectorate Government better control over chiefs and other 
senior officials in the councils’ services so that any abuse of power 
by appointments committees could be prevented from reacting 
adversely on the interests and efficiency of such staff. 


At the end of the year there were still five districts to which the 
District Administration (District Councils) Ordinance, 1955, had not 
been applied. The African Courts Ordinance, passed during the year, 
was an enabling ordinance under which it became possible to increase 
the powers of the native courts and to provide that their practice and 
procedure followed more closely that of Protectorate courts. 


Jinja Township became a municipality on the Ist January, 1957, 
and a council consisting of a chairman and 24 members was appointed. 


After discussions with representatives of the municipal councils 
of Kampala and Jinja a new basis was agreed upon for the payment 
of central government grants to independent urban authorities. Dis- 
cussions were still in progress at the end of the year between the 
Protectorate and the Kabaka’s Governments regarding the setting 
up of a new authority for the Kibuga, the peri-urban area contiguous 
with Kampala. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


Capital Expenditure 


In March Legislative Council approved the first revision of the 
Five-Year Capital Development Plan for 1955-1960. The revised 
programme for the five-year period totalled £34 million which was 
well within the capital resources likely to be available. Capital expendi- 
ture by Government during the financial year 1957/58 will amount to 
about £63 million. 


Close attention had to be paid to the recurrent implications of 
the capital expenditure programme due to the tendency of recurrent 
expenditure to increase at a faster rate than revenue. Mainly for this 
reason Government decided to discontinue planning for a fixed five- 
year period and, instead, to make annual forecasts of capital expendi- 
ture for a three-year period. These would take into account the latest 
estimates of available capital resources, any revision of priorities 
necessitated by changed circumstances or policies and, in particular, 
an assessment of the country’s capacity to bear the eventual residual 
recurrent cost of the capital expenditure proposed. 


The first of these three-year forecasts is to be presented to Legis- 
lative Council early in 1958. Some reduction in the annual rate of 
capital expenditure by Government is envisaged for the reason already 
mentioned and also because of the prospect of diminishing capital 
resources in the years ahead. 


Recurrent Revenue and Expenditure 


The 1956/57 estimates of recurrent revenue and expenditure 
turned out more favourably than had been expected. Instead of a 
deficit of £600,000 there was a surplus of nearly £800,000. Revenue 
was £19 million and expenditure £18:26 million as compared with 
£18-9 million and £17-5 million respectively in 1955/56. The increase 
was due to unexpectedly large receipts from customs and excise duties. 
There was also closer control over expenditure which helped to increase 
the surplus. 


In the Capital Budget, revenue amounted to £5-5 million and 
expenditure to £6:6 millon as compared with £3-5 million and £6-4 
million respectively in 1955-56. The increased revenue was mainly 
due to a higher yield from export duties on cotton and coffee as a 
result of the good crops. 


Due to the disproportionate rate of increase in recurrent expendi- 
ture, a deficit of £750,000 is envisaged in 1957-58. Moreover it will 
not be easy to achieve a balance in the revenue budget in the years 
immediately ahead despite every effort to achieve economies and a 
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substantial slowing down in the rate of expansion of Government 
services. If produce prices should remain higher than at present seems 
likely, or if marked success attends the production drive, the prospect 
will be brighter. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


General economic conditions were actually better in 1957 than in the 
preceding year due to increased payments to African cotton and coffee 
growers. Final coffee payments were estimated at £11-8 million and 
cotton at £13-2 million giving a total of £3 million higher than in 
1956. 


Towards the end of the year the renewed credit restrictions and 
high interest rates accentuated the decline in private building and 
other constructional work and when the year ended the industry was 
working well below its full capacity. 


The continuous rise hitherto recorded in the Kampala cost of 
living index related to a salary of £1,000 a year, was halted. At the 
end of 1957 it stood at 134 (1951=100) which was the same figure 
as mid-1956. The year also saw a continued fall in the prices of goods 
consumed by unskilled workers in Kampala. The Index of Actual 
Prices in African Markets stood at 93 in December (December 1956 = 
100) as compared with 157 in 1953. 


Wages and salaries continued to rise, being some £2 million 
higher than in 1956, but profits were estimated to have declined 
slightly due mainly to the poor trading results in 1956. 


Commerce 


External trade in 1957 was characterised by stability in imports 
and a notable increase in exports resulting in a very favourable visible 
trade balance. Although final figures were not available when this 
report went to press, net imports were likely to have been very close to 
the 1956 figure of £28 million. Exports may have reached £45 million 
as against £40:5 million in 1956, the increase being due mainly to 
the good coffee crop. The only previous years in which total trade has 
exceeded £70 million were: 1955 (over £76 million) when the balance 
of trade was much less favourable, and 1952 (£72 million) when the 
balance was much more favourable. 


The year saw the U.S.A. emerge as Uganda’s best customer after 
the United Kingdom. India, formerly the largest individual buyer, 
fell to fourth place due to restricted buying of cotton. Japan became 
the second largest supplier as a result of increased imports of cheap 
Japanese rayon fabrics. 
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Internal trade was maintained at a reasonably satisfactory level 
in relation to cash incomes for most of the year, though competition 
was reported to be fierce and profit margins low. Towards the end 
of the year the prolonged drought reduced bazaar activity slightly, 
due to its anticipated effect on 1958 cash crops. 


LAW AND ORDER 


There were no disturbances or riots of any kind in the Protectorate in 


1957. 


The alarming increase in crime in Kampala and Jinja which was 
a feature of 1956 was arrested and the increase in Kampala was only 
one per cent. Unfortunately crime in the prosperous rural areas around 
Kampala increased a great deal and this was largely responsible for an 
overall rise of seven per cent in reported crimes. 


Most of the new cases reported were of assault among Africans 
but there were rather more cases of highway robbery involving motor 
vehicles, probably inspired by the lucrative trade in motor car spares. 
Many of the cases of assault were reported as a result of the opening 
of new police stations; formerly they would have been reported to the 
local chief and the number of such assaults would not have been 
known. 


LABOUR 


No serious labour troubles occurred during the year. There were 38 
strikes which involved 3,406 employees and caused the loss of 7,488 
man days. That was five fewer strikes and 5,000 man days less than 
in 1956 which, in turn, was a far better year than 1955. No major 
industry was seriously affected; the biggest strike lasted for four days 
and involved about 300 employees on one of the two sugar estates. 


Four more trade unions were registered, making a total of 13. 
Wages remained steady throughout the year and rates were only 
increased in a few isolated cases. 


The number of Africans working in industries employing more 
than five persons, as shown by the 1957 enumeration, was 226,916. 
Taking into consideration those not falling within the scope of the 
enumeration, the total number of Africans estimated to have been in 
employment at the end of the year was approximately 310,000 which 
increased to about 324,000 during the cotton season. 


There was an increase of 132 in the number of registered factories 
making a total of 1,176. Reported accidents totalled 2,382 of which 
95 were fatal. 
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LAND TENURE 


Discussions continued in various parts of the country on the Land 
Tenure Proposals which were published early in 1956. In spite of 
Opposition to the proposals in some parts of the country, progressive 
farmers and individuals in other parts showed interest in obtaining 
legal title for their land. 


In October, the Kigezi District Council accepted the proposals in 
principle, subject to further discussions on certain points. The Council 
also agreed to freehold titles being issued under the existing legisla- 
tion to those people who had applied for them. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Agriculture 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven was a year of capricious weather 
for farming. Record crops of coffee, tea, sugar and tobacco were safely 
garnered and the 1956/57 cotton crop was well above average. In the 
1957/58 cotton season the planting of an acreage of early cotton 
larger than ever before set the stage for another best-ever crop but 
unseasonal drought in the second half of the year blasted these early 
high hopes and also jeopardised future food supplies in parts of the 
Protectorate. 


Cotton production during the 1956/57 season was 372,433 bales 
compared with 363,675 bales in the previous season and the average 
yield was 313 lb. of seed cotton an acre. Due to the drought the yield 
for the 1957/58 cotton crop is only likely to be about 320,000 bales 
although an additional 48,000 acres were planted. 


The record coffee crop was 68,407 tons of African-grown coffee, 
other than Bugisu Arabica. Auction prices for Robusta were generally 
higher than in 1956, and the price to the grower for sun-dried cherry 
was raised by five cents a pound. The production of Bugisu Arabica 
was 5,175 tons of parchment. Non-African production was 11,010 
tons of Robusta and 857 tons of Arabica. 


The sugar crop was 11,000 tons above 1956; tea production sur- 
passed that year’s total by over 1,400,000 Ib., and fire-cured tobacco 
production rose by 979,361 Ib. 


Food supplies were adequate throughout the year and such minor 
shortages as did occur were easily made good locally, or by sale of 
maize meal through trade channels. 


The number of cotton ginneries operated by African co-operative 
societies rose to 11 and the Coffee Industry Ordinance was amended 
to enable African growers to play a bigger part in the processing of 
their coffee. 
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Animal Industry 


The livestock population in Uganda remained about the same 
but the consumption of cattle in 1957 was the highest ever, an indica- 
tion of the steady improvement in the standard of living. Nearly 
400,000 cattle and 1,150,000 sheep and goats were consumed. 


Although overseas prices for hides and skins were lower, exports 
reached £800,000 due to the increased quality of the produce. 

Disease control was satisfactory and no major livestock diseases 
occurred. 


Tsetse Control 


The final phase of the task of reclaiming a large area of northern 
and central Uganda which had become over-run with tsetse in the 
1930’s and early 1940’s was continued, particularly in Lango and 
Bunyoro. 


In 400 square miles of Lango both G. morsitans and G. Pallidipes 
had been reduced to a very low density by the end of the year and in 
an adjoining 200 square miles of Buruli there were indications that 
tsetse migration had ceased. Only in north-eastern Ankole did it 
appear that there was a possibility of further advances by 
G. Morsitans. Elsewhere further progress was made with the con- 
solidation of areas which had already been reclaimed. 


Fisheries 


Fish production continued to increase rapidly and in 1957 
amounted to 45,000 tons with a landed value of £1,750,000. The 
increase has resulted from the gradual introduction of improved 
fishing equipment and methods on the lakes, and especially from 
the introduction of synthetic nets and outboard engines. By the end 
of the year 700 fishermen had powered their canoes with outboard 
motors. Improved marketing methods and processing also helped to 
increase production and a further quick-freezing plant was installed 
in the Lake Edward/George area. 

Fish farming gained momentum and the number of the African- 


owned fish ponds increased from 600 at the beginning of the year to 
over 2,000 at the end. 


CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The number of co-operative societies rose to 1,407, an increase of 
141. The total turnover of the movement was about £5 million. 


Eleven cotton ginneries were controlled by co-operative unions, 
a twelfth was about to be purchased and another was being built at 
the end of the year. Government agreed to assist unions to acquire 
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ginneries with loans granted under certain conditions. A third coffee- 
curing works was being built to help process the Bugisa Arabica coffee 
crop over which the co-operative movement has a monopoly. 


MINING AND INDUSTRY 
Mining 
For the first time in Uganda’s history mineral exports exceeded 
£1 million. This was solely due to the steady production of copper 
from Kilembe Mines Ltd., which dramatically overtook wolfram as 
the country’s most important mineral. Ore production averaged 45,000 


tons a month and total exports of blister copper were worth 
£1,152,000. 


On 30th September the five-year contracts between the United 
Kingdom Board of Trade and various wolfram producers in Uganda 
expired. This coincided with very low market prices for wolfram and 
the industry in Uganda began to face a testing period. 


Uranium prospecting received a mild fillip following the proposal 
of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority to purchase uranium 
ores and to give tax-free rewards for the discovery of useful deposits. 
Unfortunately no discoveries of note were reported. 


A mild revival occurred in the old tinfields round Kikagati with 
activity centred on examination of old properties. 


Sukulu Mines Limited continued investigation into the economics 
of exploiting the vast apatite-pyrochlore deposits near Tororo and 
samples were sent to potential customers. Investigations showed that 
to reduce costs, far greater production of concentrates would be 
necessary than was formerly envisaged. 


Industry 


Subsidiary and associated companies of the Uganda Develop- 
ment Corporation played a notable part in the development of 
secondary industry. The Uganda Cement Industry at Tororo had a 
record year. Production was increased and 85,000 tons of cement were 
sold worth over £1 million. Also at Tororo, three-shift production 
was begun in the factory of the Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 
Company and over 4,000 tons of asbestos-cement products were 
produced during the year. Nyanza Textile Industries factory at Jinja 
began double-shift work and preparations were made for eventual 
three-shift work. Government recently acquired a majority share- 
holding in this enterprise. 


New private enterprises in 1957 included the opening of a gramo- 
phone record factory, which later began the production of dry 
batteries, and the development of a large tin container factory. Exist- 
ing industries continued to expand and both breweries increased their 
sales. 
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UGANDA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


The Uganda Development Corporation continued in its task of helping 
to develop the country’s economy. New projects were under investiga- 
tion and, as already indicated, existing industries in which the Corpora- 
tion was a shareholder made steady progress. 


The Corporation’s accounts for 1956 which were presented to 
Legislative Council in November revealed a profit for the year of 
£314,347. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Education 


The year 1957 carried forward at an even greater pace the rising 
tide of pupils of all races and at all levels of education. More pupils 
required more teachers and the shortage became acute. In November, 
the Advisory Council on African Education decided to increase the 
output of teachers for junior secondary schools as rapidly as possible, 
even at the expense of primary schools. Pupils at Asian primary 
schools, increasing in very great numbers, were also in desperate need 
of teachers and unfortunately teaching is not a popular profession 
among young Asians. 


Comparative figures give an indication of the problems which 
faced the authorities: in 1957 there were about 290,000 African 
children attending grant-aided primary schools as compared with 
180,000 in 1952; in African secondary schools there were 14,273 
children as compared with 5,517 in 1951. In all Asian schools total 
enrolment in 1951 was 8,700; at the end of 1957 there were 16,000 
Asian children in primary schools and 3,817 in secondary schools. 
Mainly for medical reasons there are no facilities in Uganda for the 
secondary education of European children but in 1951 there were 
only 330 young European children being educated whereas in 1957 
there were nearly 1,000 in primary schools in Uganda and 446 others 
at primary schools in Kenya and elsewhere. 


To meet the cost of educational facilities on this scale nearly 
£44 million was provided in the 1957/58 Estimates; in 1951 expendi- 
ture totalled less than £1 million. 


Health 


The most encouraging feature of the year was the granting 
by the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom of full 
recognition to all holders of the Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery 
of East Africa, the degree granted by Makerere University 
College. 
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There were no serious epidemics among the major communicable 
diseases. A survey of sleeping sickness in the Lango District revealed 
289 cases. Tuberculosis and mental patients increased in number; 
more beds were provided for the former and a start was made on the 
new mental hospital at Butabika. | 


_ Plans for the new six-storied teaching hospital to be built in 
Kampala at a cost of £2,300,000 were finally approved by Legislative 
Council and other hospital buildings valued at £98,800 were finished 
in the course of the year. 


Government, in its White Paper on the Frazer Report, had 
already accepted in principle the introduction of fee-charging for 
Africans, and during the year a committee was appointed by the 
Minister of Social Services to advise on various aspects of the pro- 
posal. The Report will be tabled in Legislative Council early in 1958. 


Miss M. Houghton, the Education Adviser to the General 
Nursing Council of England and Wales visited Uganda and reported 
on the training of nurses and nursing auxiliaries. Earlier Lord 
Limerick, Chairman of the Medical Research Council, with Sir Harold 
Himsworth, the Secretary, paid a welcome visit to Uganda. | 


Community Development and Welfare 


Community development policy was reviewed during the year 
and a Sessional Paper set out the future lines of development. Practical 
steps were taken to implement the main recommendation which was 
to place greater emphasis on adult education and rural training 
schemes and on work among women. Unfortunately the funds avail- 
able during the year for the support of local development schemes 
were at only half the rate of the previous grants. 


Towards the end of the year plans were made to expand the 
social welfare activities to cope more effectively with the growing 
social welfare problems in urban areas. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Notable progress was made on the £6 million road reconstruction 
programme, particularly in the Western Province. The first class 
gravel road from Katunguru to the Belgian Congo border was com- 
pleted and will be formally opened in March 1958, Earlier, a lengthy 
section of the Fort Portal-Mbarara road was bitumenised and similar 
work was in progress between the Dwimi River and Katunguru—a 
distance of 42 miles—and on sections of the Fort Portal-Mubende 


road. 
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There was an increase of 87,000 tons in rail traffic forwarded 
from stations in Uganda, mainly due to traffic on the western exten- 
sion. Traffic received increased from 610,000 tons in 1956 to 704,000 
tons and there was also a revival in passenger traffic due to improved 
services. Higher rates and charges were introduced on Ist October. 
Copper concentrates were the major commodity carried on the western 
extension but with the opening of the new road, Belgian Congo traffic 
should increase substantially. Investigations began into a cut-off line 
to shorten the main Kampala—Tororo line, and a ground survey for 
an extension from Soroti to Lira and a reconnaissance survey beyond 
Lira to Gulu were planned for early 1958. 


Fifteen new post offices were opened and a new high-grade tele- 
phone trunk route was brought into service between Kampala and 
Jinja capable of carrying 128 simultaneous conversations. There were 
12,000 telephones in service in Uganda at the end of the year— 
more than twice the number in service in 1955. 


A record number of over 90,000 passengers was handled at 
Entebbe airport. East African Airways Corporation improved their 
service between Dar es Salaam, Nairobi and Entebbe with the intro- 
duction of Canadair aircraft and also extended the service to the 
United Kingdom. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Electricity Supplies 


There was an increase of over 62 per cent in sales of electricity 
by the Uganda Electricity Board in 1957. An estimate that by 1965 the 
full capacity of the Owen Falls hydro-electric station would be utilised 
was confirmed by an independant report. 


The decision was taken to build a second power station on the 
Nile; a site was chosen 44 miles below the Owen Falls, and applica- 
tion for a £15 million loan was made to the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development. 


Detailed arrangements were made for the bulk supply of elec- 
tricity to Kenya on Ist January, 1958, and work on other distribution 
schemes in Uganda made good progress. 


Water Supplies 


In all the major towns the increasing population necessitated 
extensions to existing water supplies or the construction of new water- 
works. In the rural areas the drilling of boreholes continued and 271 
new ones were completed of which 245 were successful. Eight new 
reservoirs were built. 


Part Two 
Chapter I: Population 


THE LAST CENSUS, held on 25th February, 1948, showed the popula- 
tion to be 4,958,520. Of this total, 4,917,555 were Africans. There 
were 33,767 Indians, 1,448 Goans, 1,475 Arabs, 3,448 Europeans 
and 827 others. 


In the absence of comprehensive statistics of births, deaths and 
migrations, it is not possible to give a satisfactory estimate of the 
present size of the population. It is, however, believed to be roughly 
5,527,000 Africans, more than 54,300 Asians and 8,400 Europeans. 


Among Africans there are about equal numbers of men and 
women, although in Buganda, due to the presence of immigrant 
workers from neighbouring territories, there are rather more men. 


The age grouping of the African population shows that 40 per 
cent are aged 15 or under. From a society not greatly interested in 
numbers, it is difficult to obtain statistics of ages but the following 
groupings are approximately correct: 


Ages Under 1 1-5 6-15 16-45 Over 45 
year years years years years 


Percentage of 
population wae 2°8 14-3 23-8 47°5 11-6 


The percentage for the 16 to 45 years group is possibly an over- 
estimate, since some of those included in this group may be over 45. 
The under 1 year group may be too low. 

The size of family of African women is of particular interest: 


Live births of women of recorded ages 16-45 


Average number Percentage distribution of women by number of 
of live births live births 
per woman 0] 1 | 2 [3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 ]10+ 
2°7 .. | 30/15 |12}10/ 8 | 7}6)]4;)3 | 2 1] 3 


Live births of women of recorded ages 46 and over 


Average number Percentage distribution of women by number of 

of live births live births 

per woman 0 1 | 2 3] 4|5]6 |7 | 8 | 9 0+ 
4-8 [18] 6 | 7 7|8|9]10/9| 8] 6 | 12 
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It will be seen that the size of the family is not large; in Mengo 
particularly it appears to be rather small. 


The 1948 tribal analysis was: 


Tribe Male Female Total Percentage 
Baganda ... 411,284 424,807 836,091 17-0 
Iteso 224,692 237,972 462,664 9-4 
Basoga_.... 208,768 217,840 426,608 8-7 
Banyankole 186,416 201,113 387,529 7°9 
Banyaruanda 166,711 122,340 289,051 5-9 
Bakiga 127,779 143,959 271,738 5:5 
Lango 131,443 133,853 265,296 5-4 
Bagisu 119,894 123,848 243,742 5:0 
Acholi 103 ,237 105,924 209,161 4-2 
Lugbara ... 89,847 93,264 183,111 3°7 
Banyoro ... 87,977 92,633 180,610 3°7 
Batoro 78,708 83,951 162,659 3°3 
Karamojong 52,196 56,086 108,282 2:2 
Other tribes 469,451 421,562 891,013 18-1 

TotTaL... 2,458,403 2,459,152 4,917,555 100 


The density of population averages 62 a square mile, the highest 
rates being in Kigezi (201) and Mbale (181) and the lowest in 
Karamoja (11) and Acholi (19). 


Chapter IT: 
Occupation, Wages and Labour Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


UGANDA is primarily an agricultural country in which the vast 
majority of African families meet their needs and fulfil their few 
financial obligations by the cultivation of economic crops especially 
cotton, coffee and tobacco. The minority who find it necessary 
to seek paid employment usually make the journey to the lake- 
side areas of Buganda or the neighbouring Busoga District of the 
Eastern Province. Most of the country’s industrial undertakings are 
situated in these areas as well as a large proportion of the non- 
African tea, coffee, rubber and sugar plantations. The largest planta- 
tions are two sugar estates where some 17,600 Africans, 699 Asians 
and 10 Europeans are employed. Cotton piecegoods are now being 
manufactured from Uganda cotton at a mill at Jinja which opened 
in 1956. 

Away from the lakeside areas, in the Bunyoro District of the 
Western Province, there is a sisal estate, some sawmills, and a number 
of rubber and coffee plantations. In Toro District a copper and 
cobalt mine is in production and there are also tea plantations, as well 
as fishing and salt industries. In south-west Uganda there are wolfram 
and tin mines, and near Tororo in the Eastern Province there is a 
cement factory to which considerable additions have been made. Also 
in the same area there is a factory which is manufacturing asbestos 
sheets and pre-fabricated asbestos housing, and a company to exploit 
the apatite and pyrochlore deposits of the Sukulu mineral complex. 
The cotton ginning industry, which is seasonal, employs a labour 
force of about 20,000 Africans and 700 Asians at the peak period 
during the early months of each year. Finally there are many 
thousands of African farmers in Buganda, mostly smallholders, who 
employ a few labourers each. 


Numbers Employed 

The results of the enumeration of African employees which took 
place on the 30th June, 1957, showed that there were 226,916 Africans 
and 13,721 non-Africans in employment. These are a little higher 
than the corresponding figures for 1956 but are not directly com- 
parable as the coverage of the 1957 enumeration included many more 
employers, mostly small enterprises. The enumeration covered the 
known employers of five or more persons, but did not include 
domestic servants or those Africans employed in small numbers by 
African farmers. It is estimated that some 80,000 Africans were 
employed outside the scope of the enumeration. 
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Extent of Unemployment or Under-employment: Labour Shortages 


Unemployment, as commonly understood, does not exist. and 
involuntary unemployment, apart from the local instance mentioned 
below, is virtually unknown. In spite of the fact that only about 
330,000 out of an indigenous population of over five million are in 
wage-earning employment at any one time (the numbers permanently 
employed are very much smaller), employers generally require more 
labour than can be obtained locally. The shortage is partly satisfied 
by migrants from elsewhere. 


The signs of unemployment noted in Jinja for the first time 
in 1956 continued to be apparent during 1957 and an unusually large 
number of persons sought employment through the local labour 
exchange. Most of them were only interested in work in the town and 
few were willing to accept employment on agricultural estates nearby 
where labour was short, At the end of the year the numbers without 
work appeared to be smaller which was probably due to the return 
of many to their homes for Christmas and to the opening of the cotton 
season which provides work at the cotton ginneries. 


The supply of labour was generally adequate throughout the 
country; no shortage was reported in the towns or by the larger 
industrial concerns situated away from the towns except where the 
normal labour supply was unable to meet immediately a sudden 
demand for many more workers. Elsewhere isolated cases of labour 
shortage were reported, but these were usually attributable to seasonal 
influences or failure on the part of employers to offer competitive 
terms of employment. 


Migrant Labour 


Migrant labourers come mostly from the north-west from the 
West Nile District and the adjoining areas of the Belgian Congo and 
the Sudan, and from the south-west from the Kigezi and Ankole 
districts and the Belgian trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi. From 
the south-west also come a number of migrants from Tanganyika, 
and others from the Nyanza Province of Kenya enter across the 
eastern border. 


During 1957, according to returns from check points, approxi- 
mately 59,000 migrants entered Uganda by the south-west route 
compared with 104,000 in 1956. Improved conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi are believed to be the main reason for this large reduction 
in the number of migrants. The number who came to central Uganda 
by the north-west route was 29,000 compared with 29,600 in 1956. 
About 7,000 of these came from outside Uganda. The majority of 
the men from the north-west either grow cash crops on a leased plot 
of land or work for African farmers. Many of them stay for a period 
of not more than two years and then return to their homes. Very 
few come accompanied by their families. 
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Transit camps provided by Government along the north-west and 
south-west routes provides facilities for Bs) 000 travellers during 
the year. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


There was no general movement of wages in 1957 but the rates paid 
to Government unskilled labourers in one district were increased and 
in a few private undertakings the wages of certain categories of 
workers were raised. The rates of pay for trade-tested artisans in 
Government employment were Shs. 8 a day for a Grade III man, 
Shs. 9/50 for Grade II and an incremental scale extending from 
Shs. 11 to Shs. 21 a day for a Grade I man. Highly skilled artisans, 
who are mostly Europeans, can earn from Shs. 40 to Shs. 80 a day, 
while men of lesser skill and training, who at present are mostly 
Asians and a few Africans, can earn from Shs. 15 to Shs. 30 a day. 


Most Africans are employed on an unwritten monthly contract 
although a contract, also unwritten, for the completion of 30 working 
days within a period of 42 days is fairly common, particularly in agri- 
cultural employment. Artisans are generally paid .at daily rates. The 
wages of most African labourers are paid monthly. More interest 
has been shown in the adoption of a weekly contract but so far only 
very few employers have introduced this. The payment of bonuses 
for regular attendance and output in excess of the normal daily task 
by some of the more progressive employers provides an opportunity 
for earning more money and helps to raise the African labourer’s 
conception of a fair day’s work. 


About 15 per cent of the total number of adult unskilled labourers 
are recruited on written contract. These contracts are usually for 
six months and include free transport to and from the place of 
employment, free housing, free medical attention and free rations. 
Some employers who can provide suitable housing encourage men 
to bring their families with them in the hope that it will be possible 
to build up a more stable labour force. A few of the larger agri- 
cultural employers, by arrangement with the Belgian authorities, con- 
tinue to recruit labour in Ruanda-Urundi for work in Uganda. 
Contracts are for three years and it is a condition of the recruiting 
permit that 90 per cent of the labourers recruited must be accom- 
panied by their families. 


Employers are obliged to provide free housing for employees 
whose wages are less than Shs. 100 a month unless the employee is 
able to return daily to his home or make other satisfactory arrange- 
ments. This obligation to provide housing does not apply in the 
Kampala Municipality and the surrounding planning area or within 
the townships of Entebbe and Jinja. In these places a limited, though 
increasing, amount of accommodation is now available in general 
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housing estates provided by Government. Outside the urban areas, 
labourers usually receive part rations free, although, with the exception 
of recruited labour, this is not a statutory obligation. A good number 
of Africans employed on estates are now housed in satisfactory per- 
manent houses provided rent-free by employers, and the replacement 
of poor houses in temporary materials by permanent accommodation 
of an approved standard is going on in many places. Asian employees 
are usually accommodated free by their employers or given an allow- 
ance in lieu, whilst it is common for European employees to be given 
quarters for which they pay a sub-economic rent. 


Hours of Work 


Nearly all agricultural labour is employed on a task work basis 
which occupies from four to six hours according to local circumstances. 
In industry, employees usually work an eight-hour day. Employees 
whose wages do not exceed Shs. 150 a month and who are employed 
in industrial undertakings cannot be required to work for more than 
nine hours in any one day or for more than 48 hours in any one week. 
Employees must be allowed a weekly rest of 24 continuous hours. 
In any employment overtime, which is regarded as time worked in 
excess of the normal daily or weekly working hours, is payable at 
not less than one and a half times the normal rate of pay. 


Holidays 

Under the Uganda Employment Ordinance, employers are obliged 
to give one week’s holiday with full pay to employees whose wages 
do not exceed Shs. 150 a month and who have worked for them for 
not less than 280 days in the preceding 12 months. Those employees 
who are not covered by the Uganda Employment Ordinance are 
usually engaged on contracts which include provision for holidays 
with pay after a certain length of service. For example, established 
civil servants whose homes are in Uganda are granted an annual 
entitlement of leave varying from 18 to 60 days according to salary. 


Incidence of Night Work 


There is very little night work performed except in such under- 
takings as the cement industry, the mining industry and the sugar 
factories where the process is continuous. During the cotton season, 
in ginneries where two shifts are worked, the afternoon shift may 
continue until 10 or 11 p.m. 


Cost of Living 

The non-African cost of living index rose by 1 point from 134 
in August 1956 to 135 in August 1957. An index of retail prices in 
African markets in Kampala was published monthly from October 
onwards. This index, which reflects the prices of foodstuffs and other 
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commodities which are commonly bought by Africans in the markets, 
is based on a figure of 100 in January 1957 and stood at 93 in 
December. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The headquarters of the Labour Department are in Kampala and 
there are labour offices at Kampala, Jinja, Mbale, Gulu, Fort Portal, 
Masaka, Arua, Kabale, Mbarara and Masindi. The duties undertaken 
by the department consist mainly of the implementation of local 
labour legislation including that applicable to women and children, 
supervision and inspection of working and living conditions, the 
enforcement of comprehensive factories legislation, conciliation and 
advice in labour disputes, assessment of workmen’s compensation 
and the organisation of employment exchanges. The department is 
responsible for labour and industrial relations matters in respect of 
all races and for the welfare of the large numbers of migrant workers. 


The promotion and growth of sound industrial relations has 
entailed advice and assistance on matters connected with the forma- 
tion, organisation and administration of trade unions and the con- 
tinued encouragement and development of joint consultation by means 
of staff associations and works committees. The department runs an 
Employment Record Service which provides employees who wish 
with an employment record book. The service operates at most labour 
offices. 


Another branch of the department is concerned with trade testing 
artisans and the general supervision of apprenticeship training. Trade 
tests in most of the more common trades in the building, civil 
engineering and metal working industries are carried out at the Trade 
Testing Centre in Kampala. Successful candidates receive an appro- 
priate certificate. In Government service, wage rates for artisans are 
related to the particular grades of trade test passed, while in industry 
generally possession of an official trade test certificate is of assistance 
to both employers and employees in establishing an artisan’s 
capabilities. 

Officers of the department visit firms and departments of 
Government where apprentices are employed, to ensure that proper 
training is being given and that apprentices are observing the con- 
ditions laid down in their indentures. 


Industrial Relations 


Not unnaturally in a country in which the great majority of 
the employed population are migrant workers, the growth of trade 
unions has been slow, although interest in their formation is steadily 
increasing amongst certain sections of workers in Kampala and Jinja. 
In 1957 there were 13 registered trade unions, four more than in 
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1956. The total active membership of these unions was 4,784, the 
largest single union being the Railway African Union. Nine of the 
unions were members of the Uganda Trades Union Congress. The 
registration of the only employers’ union was cancelled during the 
year at its own request. 


In many Government departments and private concerns there are 
joint staff councils and works committees, consisting of representa- 
tives of employers and employees, which meet regularly. There were 
109 of these bodies covering approximately 99,000 employees of all 
races at the end of the year. 


One training course was organised during the year for members 
of the Shell Company’s works committees and lectures were given 
on industrial relations, conduct of meetings, the keeping of minutes 
and labour legislation. One course was organised for members of 
trade unions. 


During 1957 there were 38 strikes involving 3,406 employees and 
causing the loss of 7,488 man days. Six disputes were reported where 
there was no stoppage of work. T'wo disputes were settled by formal 
conciliation under the Trades Disputes (Arbitration and Settlement) 
Ordinance and the others by mediation by officers of the Labour 
Department. 


Labour Legislation 

The Employment Rules were revised, raising the general require- 
ments for accommodation provided for employees and making certain 
changes in the rule concerning hours of work and the payment of 
overtime. 


A Minimum Wages Advisory Boards and Wages Councils Ordin- 
ance was enacted in October and replaced the Minimum Wages 
Ordinance, 1949. The new law provides for the establishment of 
minimum wages advisory boards in appropriate cases and wages 
councils for employees. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 


Industrial health and safety is governed by the Mining Ordin- 
ance and the Factories Ordinance and during 1957 two sets of rules 
were made under the latter. The first dealt with the guarding of 
woodworking machinery and with other hazards found in sawmills 
and woodworking shops. The second regulated the use of highly 
inflammable paints, commonly used for the spray painting of motor 
vehicles. A draft code of safety and health rules governing the build- 
ing and construction industry was under consideration. 

A lack of care in the growing use of electrical equipment and 
apparatus caused concern and in the year there were four fatal 
electrocutions in factories. A representative committee drafted a code 
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of electrical safety rules for Government consideration, and a newly- 
joined qualified electrical engineer began routine inspection of factory 
electrical systems. 

During the year 2,382 accidents to employees were reported 
of which 95 were fatal, as compared with 2,497 accidents (82 fatal) 
in 1956. The rise in fatalities was due to a sharp increase in road 
trafic accidents to employees, from 239 (26 fatalities) in 1956, to 314 
(42 fatalities) in 1957. Reported factory accidents totalled 835 (10 
fatalities) as against 872 (eight fatalities) in the previous year. In the 
building and construction industry reported accidents dropped sub- 
stantially to 390 (nine fatalities) from 600 (12 fatalities) in 1956, 
reflecting the reduced building activity in 1957. - 


Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance embraces all manual 
workers without limit of earnings and practically all other workers 
whose total earnings do not exceed £840 per year. Labour officers and 
district commissioners assist in the settlement of claims for compensa- 
tion made by dependants of deceased workmen and workmen whose 
earnings do not exceed Shs. 800 per month. Wherever possible, labour 
officers assess compensation and try to arrange for workman and 
employer to come to a written agreement on the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid. 

During the year 3,693 cases were investigated of which 3,045 
were finalised. Of the latter 87 were fatal, 2,193 non-fatal and 765 
not compensable. Approximately £33,945 in compensation was paid 
by employers. Labour officers are also responsible for arranging for 
the payment of compensation or ex gratia payments to Government 
employees. 


Apprenticeship and Trade Testing 

Technical training under Government auspices continued to make 
satisfactory progress. The training is based on a three-year period in 
a junior secondary technical school, followed by two years trade 
apprenticeship in the industrial branch of a Government department 
or with a private employer. Some employers prefer to take boys who 
have not been to technical school into apprenticeship for five years. 
In 1957 there were 281 youths serving under two-year apprenticeship 
contracts and 51 undergoing a full five-year trade apprenticeship. 
Seven youths were undergoing further training after periods i in tech- 
nical schools. 

The Trade Testing Division of the Labour Department tested 
808 men in various trades of whom 521 passed their tests and 287 
failed. Of those who passed, two received a Craftsman’s Certificate 
Class A, five received a Craftsman’s Certificate Class B and 58 
received a Grade I Certificate. Sixty-six tests were also given in 
connection with immigration control. 


Chapter [II: Public Finance and Taxation 


THE PROTECTORATE’S financial year runs from Ist July to 30th June 
and the annual budget is divided into two sections: the revenue 
budget, which includes estimates of recurrent revenue and expendi- 
ture, and the capital budget, which includes estimates of non-recurrent 
expenditure and of revenue derived from the following heads: con- 
tributions from the revenue budget, reimbursements, miscellaneous, 
and receipts from export taxes in excess of £4 million. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue and expenditure over the past three and a half years have 
been: 


General Revenue 


Balance including 
Financial Year Revenue Expenditure Protectorate 
Reserve Fund 
£ £ £ 
1954/55— 
Revenue budget ... 19,476,430 18,967 ,388* 11,414,824 
Capital budget ase 4,648,982* 5,242,854 — 
1955/56— 
Revenue budget ... 18,927,421 17,460,048 11,560,026 
Capital budget ai 3,570,465f 6,436,557 — 
1956/57— 
Revenue budget ... 19,046,812 18,260,921 tf 7,533,818 
Capital budget ei 5,542,841f 6,647,087 — 


The main sources of revenue were: 


1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 


£ { £ 
Customs and Excise... .-» 5,627,960 6,149,831 6,403,537 
Non-African taxes, including In- 

‘come Tax... ee .-. 2,545,167 3,353,987 3,365,645 
African Poll Tax is bee 371,949 375,128 406,488 
Export taxes... ees ..- 6,389,578 5,225,993 7,105,979 
Other revenue... oe ..- 4,541,776 6,492,947 6,408,003 


* Includes £3,289,578 contributed from the Revenue to the Capital budget. 
tincludes £900,000 contributed from the Revenue to the Capital budget. 
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Expenditure was mainly incurred on: 
eee pce 1956/57 
Agriculture... 534,737 488,592 496,081 
Co-operative Development 87,681 92,100 99,778 
Community Development 116,168 136,985 147,445 
Defence a oy 463,417 581,954 626,485 
Education ak ... 2,628,809 2,990,551 3,313,263 
Forests ee Sica isa 167,515 205,739 220,729 
Geology 378,753 404,943 348,093 
Information 78,476 94,716 80,741 
Labour é 113,979 102,690 100,972 
Local Government 658,016 663,371 700,953 
Medical cae ... 1,199,104 1,330,247 1,489,216 
Miscellaneous services... ... 2,218,663 1,995,469*  1,862,605® 
Pensions and Gratuities 493,470 597,231 639,991 
Police one ties ae 925,759 1,017,126 1,103,853 
Prisons at a sie 252,293 299,508 367,908 
Provincial Administration fd 318,324 299,397 305,278 
Public debt... st 464,198 510,027 693,748 
Public Works Department 680,967 672,143 565,225 
Public Works recurrent . 1,068,548 1,379,811 627,433 
Public Works extraordinary 3,177,394 3,697,001 3,815,424 
Subventions 847,892 758,503* 760,180® 
Veterinary : 201 ,862 224, 821 228,528 
African Housing ; 43,781 55,688 80,095 
*The figure ander ‘aubventions" represents contributions to the East 


Africa High Commission, as other subventions are paid from ‘‘Miscellaneous 
Services’’. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The Protectorate’s debt consists of four loans: 


£ 
(a) Uganda Government 34% Stock 1955/65 850,000 
(b) Uganda Government 33% Stock 1966/69 3,100,000 
(c) Uganda Government 34% Stock 1966/69 5,983,000 
(d) Uganda Government 43% Stock 1968 /73 4,000,000 


Loan (6) was issued at £98 per cent with no local subscription 
invited. Loan (c) was issued at £89 and Loan (d) at £97 per cent and 
in each case £250,000 worth was taken up in East Africa. These three 
loans were raised for reloan to the Uganda Electricity Board to finance 
the development of the Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme and its 
connected services. Sinking fund contributions are at the rate of one 
per cent per annum, plus a supplementary sinking fund at 1-783 per 
cent per annum for Loan (a). 


Under arrangements made in 1956 with the consent of Legislative 
Council, the Uganda Electricity Board now has powers subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Council to raise capital on its own behalf, 
within limits sanctioned by the Legislature. In August 1956 the Board 
in fact raised a local loan of £6 million which was guaranteed by the 
Protectorate Government. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


On Ist July, 1957, assets totalled £53,824,448. Included in this 
amount was £5,314,171 held in cash or short-term deposits and 
£48,077,023 in general investments. Advances totalled £433,254. The 


main investments were: 


£ 

African Local Governments ... cae 924,959 

African Development Fund _... wa 7,373,831 

| Coffee Industry Fund se ss 8,764,017 

° Cotton Price Assistance Fund ..- 13,286,046 

_ Capital ras reas Fund _... at 6,702,601 . 
Savings Bank ve sek 2,169,763 
Surplus Funds Site sees 4, 882, 032 


| Liabilities at the same date totalled £46,824,520. Of this total, 
special funds including the Price Assistance Fund amounted to 
£36,430,776. 


TAXATION 


As already indicated, the principal sources of revenue are taxes of 
various kinds; among these are customs and excise receipts, taxes paid 
by non-Africans—including income tax and non-African’ poll and 
education taxes, for none of which Africans are liable—African poll 
tax, export taxes, and miscellaneous fees and licences. 


Customs and Excise 


Since 1923 the rates of customs duty in Uganda have been almost 
identical with those in Kenya and Tanganyika; the present tariff was 
enacted simultaneously in the three territories in 1954. By an agree- 
ment made in 1927, a system of inter-territorial transfers of imported 
goods was introduced: the effect of this was virtually to remove 
customs barriers between the three countries, duties being credited to 
the receiving territory by transfer form procedure. On Ist January, 
1949, a unified East African Customs and Excise Department came 
into being under the administration of the Commissioner for Customs 
with headquarters at Mombasa. 


The basic rate of import duty is 22 per cent ad valorem assessed 
on the price which an importer would give for the goods on the open 
market, if delivered to him at the port of importation, carriage, 
insurance, commission, landing and other related charges having been 
paid. Treaty obligations prevent the granting of Imperial Preference, 
and the customs tariff is divided simply into ad valorem, specific and 
free goods. Specific duties are charged on certain luxury items and 
others which lend themselves to such a form of assessment, some of 
the more important being potable spirits, cigarettes and tobacco, 
motor spirit, tyres and cement. 
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| The ad valorem duties vary from 10 per cent to. 60 per cent, the 
latter applying only to luxury goods such as perfume and toilet 
preparations. In the case of certain articles such as piece-goods, some 
wearing apparel, wines and bicycles, minimum specific duties have 
been fixed as an alternative to the ad valorem rate to safeguard the 
revenue against abnormally cheap goods. 


The duty-free items are mostly goods for the development of 
the country, such as machinery, equipment for transport, coal, coke 
and fuel oil and mining equipment. Exemption from duty is also 
allowed on drugs, medicines and disinfectants; filters and refrigerators; 
surgical, scientific and educational requisites; religious articles; music 
and literature; cheap radio receivers, and passengers’ personal effects 
and household goods provided these are not for sale. Exemption from 
duty is also granted on certain gifts posted to their relatives and 
friends by members of the East African forces serving overseas. 


Provision is made for the imposition of “suspended duties” on 
certain commodities produced and manufactured in one or more of 
the three territories; these duties may be imposed, varied or revoked 
unilaterally, thus allowing a modified control by each territory over 
the degree of protection afforded to local produce. 


The following products manufactured in Uganda are liable to 
excise duties: 


Sugar... .-» 16/80 a cwt. 

Cigarettes we =«=11/- alb. 

Cigars... we» Lif-alb. 

Manufactured tobacco 11/- a lb. 

Beer eee ..- 180/- for each 36 gallons of worts at specific 
gravity of 1055°. 


An agreement between the three East African Governments 
provides for the credit to the importing territory of excise duty paid 
on goods which are manufactured and subsequently exported to one 
of the other two territories. Excise duty paid on goods exported out- 
side East Africa is reimbursed. 


Income Tax 


Income tax is charged on income accruing in, derived from or 
received in East Africa by residents, and on the income accruing in, 
derived from or received in the Protectorate by non-residents, after 
deducting any personal allowances which may be due. There is pro- 
vision for double taxation relief between Uganda and the United 
Kingdom. . 


Any person liable to pay African poll tax is exempt ones income 
tax; this exempts all Africans. African companies are also exempt. 


It is the duty of the taxpayer to notify the Income Tax Depart- 
ment if he is liable for income tax; failure to do so before the 15th 
October in the year following the year of income renders him Hable 
to treble additional tax. The allowances to residents are: 
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Unmarried. —£200. The allowance is reduced by £1 for every 
£4 by which the total income exceeds £200. Where the taxpayer is 
entitled to claim for children the allowance is not reduced, 

Married.—£350. The allowance is not affected by income. 


Children.—£120 for the first child and £60 for each of the next 
three; the maximum allowance is £300. “Child” includes step-child 
or adopted child maintained during the year of income who was either 
under the age of 16, or, if over 16, was receiving full-time education 
or was serving under articles or indentures with a view to qualifying 
in a trade or profession. No allowance is granted if a child’s own 
income is over £75 a year. 

Education.—Up to £75 for expenses incurred on the education of 
each child. The amount of this additional deduction is related to the 
expenditure on tuition and boarding fees. 


Dependent Relative—The amount expended on the maintenance 
of a dependent relative is allowed up to a maximum of £60 provided 
the total income of the relative does not exceed £150. Where two or 
more persons contribute to the maintenance of the relative the total 
allowance up to £60 is divided between the contributors. 


Life Assurance-—A deduction, not exceeding one-sixth of the 
taxpayer’s total income, is allowed for premiums paid on policies of 
insurance on the life of the taxpayer or his wife, and contributions 
to approved provident or pension funds or widows’ and orphans’ 
pension schemes. The premiums payable on one policy must not 
exceed seven per cent of the sum assured on death, and the amount 
of deductions must not reduce the tax payable by more than Shs. 2/50 
in the £ on any excess of premiums over £200. 

Age Allowance.—In certain circumstances there are allowances 
for men aged 60 years and over and women aged 55 and over. 


Passage Allowance.—An allowance of the cost of passages for 
health or creational purposes to and from certain countries may be 
claimed up to two allowances in any two consecutive years for each 
of (a) the taxpayer; (6) his wife; and (c) his dependent. 

Individual income tax is based on the chargeable income 
(ascertained by deducting from total income the appropriate allowances) 
at a varying rate starting at Shs. 1/50 in the £ and reaching Shs. 4/20 
in the £ on a chargeable income of £4,000; thereafter the rate is 
Shs. 5. Income tax for companies and trusts is based on Shs. 4 in 
the £ on income derived from Uganda and Shs. 5 in the £ on income 
derived from other East African territories; no allowances are granted 
to companies. 

Surtax is payable for every £ of total income in excess of £2,000. 
On £2,004 the surtax is Sh. 1, rising to Shs. 45,187 (£2,259 7s.) on 
a total income of £9,500. The next £10,500 is charged at Shs. 10 in 
the £ and the next £30,000 at Shs. 10/50 in the £. Where the total 
income exceeds £50,000 the rate on the excess is Shs. 11 in the £. 
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Non-resident companies are assessed on the same basis as resident 
companies. Non-resident individuals are, in certain circumstances, 
entitled to allowances but these are dependent on the form of income, 
total world income and residence. The rate of income tax for non- 
resident individuals is Shs. 2 in the £ up to £800 chargeable income. 
Thereafter the rate for resident individuals applies. 


The following table shows specimens of taxation payable by 
resident individuals: 


Married Married Married 
with one with two | with three 
child children children 


Salary 


: : s. 
24 15 20 5 15 15 


J 


~~ 


w 


~~ 
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BD DO DO DO BDO BDO pt ee ee et bw. bed. bo es 


; 290 0 203 18 177 1 164 6 152 0 

315 0 227 13 199 6 185 16 172 15 
; 340 0 252 10 222 16 208 11 194 15 
1 366 17 279 7 249 7 234 8 219 17 
»2 395 0 307 10 277 10 262 10 247 10 
3 424 7 336 17 306 17 291 17 276 17 
; 455 0 367 10 337 10 322 10 307 10 
,200 486 17 399 7 369 7 354 7 339 7 


Non-African Poll Tax 


During 1957, non-African poll tax was levied at flat rates of 
Shs. 100 on incomes exceeding £200 a year and Shs. 60 on lower 
incomes. As from the Ist January, 1958, however, the tax is to be 
increased to Shs. 150 and Shs. 75 respectively. This tax is paid in the 
year after the eighteenth birthday. Women with an income of less 
than £150 a year are exempt. The tax is automatically increased by 
half if it is not paid within three months of the specified date. 


Non-African Education Tax 

To contribute towards the development of non-African educational 
services, an Education Tax is imposed on all male non-Africans 
aged 18 and over. The tax is levied at a graduated rate from Shs. 20 
for those with incomes not exceeding £400 a year, through Shs. 30 
where the income does not exceed £600, to a maximum of Shs. 60 
where the income is over £600. The tax is increased by half if it 1s 
not paid within three months of the specified date. 
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African Taxes 

Poll tax is levied on every able-bodied male African at a flat rate 
of Shs. 6. The Buganda Government and the African district councils 
also levy domestic taxes either at a fixed or graduated rate. The 
Protectorate Government makes grants to the Buganda Government 
and the district councils for primary education and road maintenance, 
plus a comprehensive grant-in-aid. 

The following table shows the revenue derived from African poll 
tax and the subventions paid in the financial year 1956/57. 


Subventions 
‘ Education . 
Region Poll Tax Grant Depart Road main- 
in aid 2 ae fi tenance 
£ £ £ £ 
Buganda a we» | 142,394 133,000 382,459 38,007 
Eastern Province: 
Busoga oe oe 46,081 30,790 98,713 11,694 
Bukedi ie a2 26,443 17,582 88,143 6,675 
Bugisu doa x 21,526 12,971 87,477 5,110 
Teso . ee 34,574 22,844 83,440 3,414 
Mbale ‘Township ete 583 366 2,483 — 
Northern Province: | 
Acholi oes oe 11,668 18,000 62,039 5,500 
West Nile Ke . ee 16,535 17,700 76,406 5,171 
West Nile: Madi ide 2,488 3,400 15,315 2,050 
Lango sh oe 18,873 14,569 54,673 4,200 
Karamoja aise ee 8,276 10,900 11,119 2,675 
Western Province: 
Bunyoro aft a 8,761 12,900 46,795 3,139 
Toro... ase re 18,229 21,400 69,120 2,007 
Ankole re age 28,078 30,000 77,570 4,105 
Kigezi ine jes 21,980 18,500 73,265 4,324 


_ Arrangements have been made for transferring certain educa- 
tional, agricultural, medical, health, geological and forestry services 
formerly controlled by the Protectorate Government to the Buganda 
Government and the district councils, and grants are to be made by 
the Protectorate Government to enable the ReCeIvine authorities to 
maintain these services after transfer. 


Cotton Export Duty 
This export tax was reduced in 1957 by 15 per cent. It now 
operates on a sliding scale on the f.o.b. value at Mombasa of a 400 Ib. 
bale of ginned cotton exported from the Protectorate. The following 
are examples of the rates payable on lint other than second quality, 
calculated to the nearest cent: 
 f.0.b. value a lb. Duty in cents a lb. 

24d. aug see See 27 

28d. sik aes a 34 

32d. sas bes wine 41 
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The following are examples of the rates payable on second quality 
lint, calculated to the nearest cent: 


f.o.b. value a lb. Duty in cents a lb. 
9-12d. sad Ss sate 7 
18-21d. sae as oe 12 
24-27d. bas a oa 15 
Coffee Export Duty 


The export taxes on coffee operate on a sliding scale as follows: 


The rate of duty on each ton of coffee is one-third of the amount 
by which the value of the coffee f.o.b. Mombasa exceeds £120 in 
the case of Robusta coffee or £195 in the case of Arabica. In either 
case if the value is less than those amounts no duty is payable. 


Stamp Duties 


These are levied under the provisions of the Stamps Ordinance 
(Cap. 193 of the 1951 Revised Edition of the Laws of Uganda as 
amended by the Stamps (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955). All the 
instruments mentioned in the Schedule to the Ordinance, if executed 
in the Protectorate, or, in certain circumstances, outside the Pro- 
tectorate, must be stamped in accordance with the tariff of duties 
prescribed. These duties are payable by means of adhesive or 
impressed stamps which may be purchased from the Treasury Officer 
of Accounts. In addition, adhesive stamps for this purpose may be 
obtained from the Revenue Authority and stamped paper for use as 
promissory notes is available for purchase from the Postmaster 
General. 


Trading Licences 


Licences to trade in townships or gazetted trading centres are 
either £7 10s. or £2 5s. according to locality. The fee for a hawker’s 
licence is £1 10s. a year. The fee for a commercial traveller’s licence 
is £20 a year, and that for a travelling wholesaler’s licence is £1 10s. 
a year. 


The fee for licences issued to African traders outside townships 
and trading centres is Shs. 15 in Buganda and £1 in other provinces. 
Revenue from these licences is credited to the Kabaka’s Government 
and African local governments respectively. 


Vehicle Licences 


The annual tax on motor vehicles was increased from Ist July, 
1957, and the rate of tax on private cars is Shs. 6 a cwt. For public 
service and private hire vehicles other than diesel vehicles, the rate 
is the same, plus Shs. 10 for each passenger the vehicle is licensed 
to carry up to seven passengers and Shs. 2 for each passenger there- 
after. For commercial vehicles other than diesel vehicles the rate is 
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Shs. 6-a cwt. up to 50 cwt. and Shs. 4 a cwt. thereafter. In the case of 
diesel commercial and public service vehicles the rates per cwt. are 
double those set out above. The tax on trailers is Shs. 8 a cwt. For 
motor-cycles without side-cars the rate is Shs. 30 and for motor-cycles 
with side-cars, and three-wheeled motor vehicles, the rate is Shs. 50. 
Vehicles used solely for agricultural purposes are exempt from the 
tax. 


Estate Duty 
The only form of death duty is estate duty. ‘The rates range from 
one per cent on estates between £1,000 and £5,000 to 40 per cent on 


estates exceeding £2 million. No duty is payable on estates of under 
£1,000. 


KAMPALA MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


The Kampala Municipal Council retains the calendar year as its 
financial year. In 1957, its revenue was £615,354 and expenditure 
£614,590, leaving a favourable balance of £764. 


The main sources of revenue were: 


Rates and local income: £ £ 
Markets ... Ses ues 10,299 
Abattoirs ... au Sés 8,076 
Licences ... bay are 15,300 
Agency fees : ‘es 15,738 
Other income and transfers oe 187,389 
Rate levy .. ue .. 243,296 480,098 78:02% 


Protectorate Government grants 
and assigned revenues: 


Vehicle licences__..... oes 10,894 
Salary grant ioe Bul 57,202 
Public health grant or 41,635 
Block grant ies Joss 15, 000 
Main roads grant ... me 10, 525 
————-_ 135,256 21-98% 
GRAND TOTAL ... ee 615,354 
Less: Expenditure .-- 614,590 
Surplus ... we wie £764 
The heads of expenditure were: 
£ 
Administration: Town Clerk... es 23,982 
Town Treasurer: Services... — 53,428 
Health services aii alt “ae 154,230 
Engineering services bas ase 343,750 


Revenue contributions he Don 39,200 


£614,590 
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The rateable value of Kampala at the end of 1957 was £334 
million made up as to £13 million site values and £20} million 
improvement values. Rates were levied as follows: 14 per cent on site 
values and } per cent on improvement values. 

Capital Expenditure during the year was £417,976 bringing the 
total assets at cost to £2,927,027. The loan debt stands at £620,384 
being approximately £15 per head of population. 


Chapter IV: Currency and Banking 


THE CURRENCY of Uganda, in common with that of other British 
dependencies in East Africa and with British Somaliland and Aden, 
is under the control of the East African Currency Board in London. 
The unit of currency is the shilling, which is divided into 100 cents. 
Twenty shillings are equivalent to £1 sterling and the commercial 
banks’ buying and selling rates on London for telegraphic transfers 
were } per cent discount and } per cent premium respectively through- 
out the year. 


Currency in circulation at the end of 1957 was over £35,000,000, 
about £2:5 million more than in the previous year, and was made up 
as follows: 


£ 
Coins: 
Sh. 1... ance ee ..- 6,826,100 
50 cents (sixpence) : ae 230,700 
10 cents (one and one-fifth pence) .. Soe 330,100 
5 cents (three-fifths of a penny)... . hs 100,100 | 
1 cent (approximately one-eighth of a penny) 77,800 
£7,564,800 
£ 
Notes 
Sh, 1 ... ee see bes sate 19,700 
Shi 5° za. oe oe ars .-- 3,098,500 
Shs. 10 ua ose ae --» 6,214,100 
Shs. 20 wide wee oe ««» 12,375,700 
Shs. 100 ‘ins aoe as .-» 5,191,500 
Shs. 200 er sini oe ees 8,000 
Shs. 1,000 wus ou ne “ae 93,200 
Shs. 10,000 aks sas ay ses 517,000 
£27,517,700 


ToTaL ... £35,082,500 
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The circulation is liable to fluctuate considerably during the 
course of the year, chiefly according to the requirements of money 
for the purchase of the cotton and coffee crops; at the 31st August, 
1957, for instance, it was only £31,075,500. 

The ten, five and one cent pieces are legal tender up to a total 
of one shilling. They are of bronze, with holes in the middle, and 
are frequently seen tied in bundles of a shillingsworth. 

The 50 cent piece is legal tender up to a total of Shs. 20 and 
the Sh. 1 piece up to an unlimited amount. Coins of these denomina- 
tions are of silver alloy or cupro-nickel alloy. The silver alloy coins 
are gradually being withdrawn from circulation. 

No new Sh. 1 or Shs. 200 notes have been printed for many 
years and those which come into the hands of the Currency Board 
are not being reissued. 

The Shs. 1,000 and Shs. 10,000 notes are used only for transac- 
tions between the banks and the Currency Board and are not in general 
circulation. 

The African peasant still frequently buries his money in the 
ground or hides it in the grass roof of his hut. This entails a heavy 
risk of loss by fire, theft, or insect damage, particularly with notes, 
although there are arrangements—of which advantage is freely taken 
—whereby damaged currency can be replaced. 

Attempts are made to persuade the African to use the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which is operated jointly with the Kenya and Tanga- 
nyika Post Office Savings Banks. The number of accounts in the 
Uganda bank at the end of 1957 compared with 1956 was: 

31st December, 1957 31st December, 1956 


European _... bas exe 2,578 2,646 
Asian ei sae w- «=: 12,283 11,698 
African sus aus oo 89,975 86,606 
Trustee... see nen 1,570 1,579 

Tora, ... 106,406 _ 102,529 


Withdrawals exceeded deposits during the year with the result 
that at the end of 1957 deposits were approximately £2,260,000 as 
compared with £2,410,189 at the end of 1956. 

Commercial banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank 
of India (now the National Overseas and Grindlays Bank Ltd.), the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Barclays Bank, D.C.O., the Bank of 
India, the Bank of Baroda and the Nederlandsche Handel Maat- 
schappij N.V. (the Netherlands Trading Company). There are branches 
of one or more of these banks in the principal towns. 


The Uganda Credit and Savings Bank, set up in 1950 with 
funds derived from the export by Government agencies of cotton 
and coffee, assists Africans to develop their lands and houses by 
granting loans against land titles. The Bank is agent for the £100,000 
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grant by the United States Mutual Security Agency to make loans 
to Africans to enable them to increase production and also agent for 
the Government African Loans Fund, which was set up to. make 
loans to Africans who were unable to offer suitable security for loans 
from the Bank. 

The Bank has branches in many of the principal towns and is 
contemplating further expansion. The Savings Bank section, pre- 
viously restricted to Africans, is now open to all races and this, 
coupled with the mobile banking units which have been operating 
during the year in Buganda and the Eastern Province, has increased. 
the numbers of savings bank accounts considerably. The number 
of open Loan Accounts at the end of the year again showed 
a decrease due, in spite of a larger number of loans being issued, to. 
the fact that a large number of loans issued between 1951 and 1953 
fell due for repayment. 


Chapter V: Commerce 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL TRADE 


WITH THE Port of Mombasa free from congestion throughout the year, 
an enhanced coffee crop, and a reasonably cautious attitude among 
importers, 1957 was a year of stability in imports accompanied by a 
noticeable increase in exports. Although final figures were not avail- 
able when this report went to press, the indications are that net 
imports are unlikely to have exceeded those of 1956 but, with exports 
running appreciably higher, total trade will have shown an increase. 
The table below shows the trend of external trade figures since 1955: 


VALUE AND BALANCE OF UGANDA’S 
EXTERNAL TRADE, 1955-57 


1955 1956 Jan. to Sept. (Jan. to Sept. 
1957 1956) 
| £ £ £ £ 

Net imports ess 33,975,208 28,105,774  20,323,316( 21,093,218) 
Domestic exports ... 41,901,553 40,417,520  36,540,689( 34,054,910) 
Re-exports ie 403,031 1,090,203 714,571 ( 853,712) 
Total value of trade 76,279,792 69,613,497 57,578,576( 56,001,840) 
Balance of trade... +8,329,376 +13,401,949 + 16,931,944 (+ 13,815,404) 


Only: rough estimates of the 1957 total figures can be given at 
this stage but it is thought that net imports were around £27- 
£28 million and exports about £45 million, with re-exports just under 
£1 million. Total external trade should, therefore, have exceeded 
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ee a for the third time, the previous occasions being 1952 and 
Imports.—At the time of going to press net* import figures 
were available only for the first nine months of the year, classified 
by commodities; countries of origin were available only for direct 
imports. 
The following table lists the principal classes of goods figuring 
in net imports in 1956 and the first nine months of 1957: 


PRINCIPAL NET IMPORTS, 1956-1957 


7 1956-full year 1957-( Jan.—Sept. only) 
Class of goods Ses 


Value % of Value % of . 
. £ total Pi total 
Cotton ples toc ..- | 1,679,605 6-0 1,234,091 6°1 
Synthetic fabrics .. es 2,303,202 8-2 1,968,448 9-7 
Jute products... 378,494 1-3 181,242 0-9 
Base metals and manufactures 
thereof .. | 3,478,381 12-4 2,312,046 11-4 
Industrial and commercial 
machinery (other than 
electric) Ke 2,784,171 9-9 1,386,179 6°8 
Electrical machinery, | 
apparatus and appliances | 1,393,291 5-0 1,079,804 5-3 
Road motor vehicles ... | 2,757,461 9-8 1,699,142 8°4 
Bicycles... ee -_— 747,470 2°7 254,856 1-3 
Cement Asie oa 300,710 1-1 151,333 0-7 
All others See ... | 12,282,989 43-6 | 10,056,175 49-4 
Torats | 28,105,774 | 100-0 | 20,323,316 100-0 


(Total net imports Jan.—Sept. 1956 = £21,093,218). 


_ The total of net imports for January to September 1957, 
£20,323,316, was below the corresponding figure for the same period 
of 1956 of £21,093,218. However, the 1957 total will probably be 
nearly equal that of 1956 since the first half of 1956 was a period of 
over-importing which had to be compensated for by a heavy reduc- 
tion of imports in the second half of that year. The nine monthly 
figures for 1957 reflected the normal pattern of demand. 

~Tuming to specific classes of goods imported, the percentage 
distribution in the three periods gives some guidance as to changes. 
Thus piecegoods, particularly synthetic fabrics, and_ electrical 
machinery, etc., increased but there were slight falls in the proportions 
of base metals and manufactures and road motor vehicles, and larger 
falls in jute products, machinery, bicycles and cement. Increased 
imports of synthetic fabrics continued a long-term trend. The fall in 


®Net imports are arrived at by adding to or subtracting from “direct” 
imports to the territory imported goods transferred from or to other East 
African territories. 

Direct imports are goods entered at the time of importation into East 
Africa for warehousing or consumption in the territory concerned. 7 
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jute products may have been offset in the last quarter when the 
heaviest imports normally take place. The fall in cement imports was 
due to the increasing output of Uganda’s local cement industry. 
The table below shows the values of direct imports classified by 
principal countries of origin and currency groups from January to 


September 1957. 


ORIGIN OF DIRECT IMPORTS JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER 1957 


Currency Group and Country 


Scheduled Territories 
Sterling Area: 
United Kingdom.. 
South Africa 
India .. 
Rest of Scheduled Territories 


TOTAL SCHEDULED ‘TERRITORIES 


Percentage of total of direct imports 


Transferable Account Area 
Members of O.E.E.C.: 
West Germany 
France .. 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Italy 
Austria . 
Belgium — 
Rest of O.E.E. Cc. 


(Sub-total O.E.E.C. Members). . 
Other een Account Countries: 


Japan 
Siam 
Rest of others 


(Sub-total Other Countries) 


‘TOTAL TRANSFERABLE ACCOUNT AREA 


Percentage of total 
American Account Area 
U.S.A. . a 
Canada .. 


‘TOTAL AMERICAN ACCOUNT AREA 


Percentage of total 


Postal packages, etc., unanalysed by country of origin 


Percentage of total 


GRAND TOTAL 


Jan.—Sept. 
1957 


Value 
£ 


5,301,024 
441,507 
418,765 
320,878 


. 6,482,174 


52 


929,928 
305,055 
283,482 
213,394 
129,939 
124,024 

91,939 
130,300 


2,208,061 


2,348,530 
196,022 
89,160 


2,633,712 
. 4,841,773 


38 


: 104,858 


37,346 


: 142,204 


1 


1,104,281 


9 


Yan.—Sept. 
1956 


Value 
£ 


6,338,055 
473,938 
438,161 
206,951 


7,457,105 


60 


1,159,662 
282,874 
185,586 
119,464 
296,793 

69,840 
287,426 
179,572 


2,581,217 


870,915 
38,547 
91,479 


1,000,941 
3,582,158 


29 


82,786 


19,635 


102,421 


1 


1,237,923 


10 


£ 12,570,732 £12,379,607 
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Although direct imports normally cover only about half of the 
total usage of imported goods in Uganda, the table gives some indica- 
tion of changes in the origin of goods imported by direct contact 
between Uganda merchants and overseas suppliers. 


The most important single event in 1957 was the greatly increased 
share of the market captured by Japan namely in the field of cheap 
rayon fabrics. The Japanese increase reacted on the shares both of 
the O.E.E.C. members (particularly Belgium) of the Transferable 
Account Area and on the Sterling Area, but more particularly on the 
latter. The United Kingdom remained the largest single supplier with 
Japan second and West Germany third, the latter two reversing their 
1956 positions. 


Exports.—The values of the principal commodities exported from 
Uganda during 1955, 1956 and the first nine months of 1957, with 
comparable part-year figures for 1956, are listed here: 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS—PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Year Year Jan.—Sept. (Jan.—Sept.) 
Commodity 1955 1956 1957 (1956) 
£ £ £ £ 
Coffee es --- 20,143,103 15,720,611 16,502,968 (12,302,934) 
Raw cotton (excluding 
linters) ee .-» 16,386,472 19,284,591 15,350,071 (17,762,244) 
Copper _ aa Nil Nil 1 017, 059 ( Nil 
Tea .-» 1,062,486 891,460 840, 682 ( 637,691) 
Animal feeding stuffs w. 1,424,213 1,587,701 819.972 ( 1,254,078) 
Hides, skins and furs... 674,372 781,999 461,602 ( 617,921) 
Vegetable oils ... ioe 29,969 287,698 429,936 ( 253,529) 
Groundnuts_ . is 514,263 527,641 292,268 ( 149,563) 
Tungsten and wolfram ee 122,287 136,080 133,284 ( 107,655) 
Castor seed... aoe 132,694 105,251 104,359 ( 82,443) 
Cottonseed __..... 740 379,228 27,684 ( 379,653) 
Maize and maize products 739,682 119,989 18,974 ( 58,557) 
Others dee bes 680,272 595,271 541,830 ( 448,642) 


TOTALS eee = 41,901,553 40,417,520 36,540,689 (34,054,910) 


It is almost certain that in 1957 coffee again surpassed cotton 
as the leading export commodity, as happened previously only in 
1955. This alteration was due almost entirely to a larger coffee crop 
since only small variations in unit values of both commodities occurred 
between 1956 and 1957. Another significant feature of exports in 1957 
was the appearance of copper which had already passed £1 million in 
value by the end of September. During the full year tea will almost 
certainly have fetched over £1 million for the second time in the 
history of the crop. Apart from cotton and coffee, only animal feeding 
stuffs have consistently exceeded this figure in the past. Cottonseed 
exports dropped substantially, as local millers took up practically 
the whole crop. A good groundnuts crop in the Eastern Province 
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increased exports of this commodity. The drop in the value of hides 
and skins exported was due to a lower volume of exports, as unit 
values were almost unchanged between the two nine-month periods. 


The next table shows the countries and currency areas of destina- 


tion of Uganda’s domestic exports in 1955, 1956 and January to 
September 1957 with comparable part-year figures for 1956. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE—EXPORTS 


Destination and Year 
Currency Groups 1955 
SCHEDULED TERRITORIES £ 
Sterling Area: 
India .-. 12,071,327 
United Kingdom .-- 8,152,440 
South Africa 1,321,861 
Hong Kong 432,843 
Australia... 852,552 
Rest of Scheduled 
Territories 1,099,408 
TOTAL OF SCHEDULED 
‘TERRITORIES .. 23,930,431 
Percentage of Total ... 57 
TRANSFERABLE ACCOUNT AREA 
O.E.E.C. Members: 
West Samay ... 3,446,336 
Italy ... 2,966,849 
Neihedands 780,111 
Belgium _... 556,997 
Other Members 982,866 
(Sub-total O.E.E.C.)... (8,733,159) 
Others: 
Sudan 968,501 
Egypt oan eae 602,398 
Japan bs 421,387 
Syria and Lebanon sie 86,876 
Others - 268,153 
(Sub-total Others)... (2,347,315) 


ToTaAL OF ‘TRANSFER 
ABLE ACCOUNT ApEA 11,080,474 


Percentage of Total ... 27 
AMERICAN ACCOUNT AREA 
U.S.A. ons 6,311,897 
Canada 578,751 
ToraL AMERICAN 
ACCOUNT AREA 6,890,648 
Percentage of Total ... 16 


GRAND TOTAL ... 


Year Jan.—Sept. (fan.—Sept. 


1956 1957 1956) 

£ £ £ 
11,174,353 4,097,902 (10,736,934) 
9,537,250 7,977,389 ( 7,255,972) 
1,141,167 812,029 ( 916,833) 

874,248 1,251,968 ( 720,951) 

358,951 554,751 ( 435,195) 
1,168,666 818,578 ( 678,375) 


24,254,635 15,512,617 (20,744,260) 


60 42 61 
4,097,294 5,209,555 ( 3,570,578) 
1,606,586 1,661,352 ( 1,255,507) 

426,775 782,403 ( ; 

430,400 363,388 ( 367,084) 
1,029,551 1,982,732 ( 691,614) 

(7,590,606) (9,999,430) ( 6,186,223) 
1,288,358 949,943 ( 870,289) 

747,837 12,200 ( 728,336) 
1,788,018 1,533,734 ( 1,574,375) 

121,207 329,602 ( 82,891) 

354,167 1,004,210 ( 297,476) 

(4,299,587) (3,829,689) ( 3,553,367) 


11,890,193 13,829,119 (¢ 9,739,590) 


29 38 28 
3,657,397 6,837,221 ( 3,041,484) 
615,295 361,732 ( 529,576) 
4,272,692 7,198,953 ( 3,571,060) 
11 20 11 


41,901,553 40,417,520 36,540,689 (34,054,910) 
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The Sterling Area’s share of Uganda’s total exports was reduced 
substantially in 1957 by a marked fall in exports of cotton to India, 
normally Uganda’s best individual customer. While both the Transfer- 
able Account Area and the American Account Area showed correspond- 
ing increases in their percentage shares, the American increase was 
due almost entirely to coffee. 


The first nine-month figures show that, of individual countries, 
the United Kingdom was Uganda’s best customer with £8 million 
against £7} million in the same period of 1956. The United States 
came second with £6% million (£3 million) and West Germany was 
third with £5} million (£34 million). Then came India with £4 million 
(£10 million), Italy with £1$ million (£1} million), and Hong Kong 
with £1} million (£2 million). 


Internal Trade 


After several years of increasing internal demand culminating in 
1956 in a period of bazaar depression, due to over-stocking in the face 
of lower incomes, 1957 was a year of comparative stability in the 
bazaar. | 

Stocks at the beginning of the year were at a reasonable level and 
new ordering was kept within the bounds of discretion both by the 
careful credit policies of the banks and by the chastening memory of 
the results of over-ordering in 1955 and early 1956. Merchants 
benefited from this more realistic policy in the first quarter when 
demand resulting from cotton income was at its peak and even more 
so in the third quarter when unexpectedly high coffee incomes brought 
brisker trading conditions than were considered normal for the season. ~ 
The severe drought experienced in the last quarter was no less dis- 
couraging for the merchants (who depend on growers’ incomes) than 
for the growers themselves. Overall it can be concluded that at the 
year end—after a long period of adjustment—internal trade was nearer 
stable equilibrium than for many years. 

An important factor in maintaining stability was the income 
African farmers received for their crops which has fluctuated widely 
in recent years. In the crop year November 1956 to October 1957 
growers of cotton and coffee received about £23 million compared with 
£20 million in the previous twelve months and £27 million in 1954/55 
—i.e., just a sufficient and unexpected increase in 1957 to overcome 
the psychological effects of the 1956 “recession”, but not so large as 
to revive unhealthy speculation. 

Another important contribution to stability was the absence of 
congestion at Mombasa port which worked within capacity through- 
out the year, even immediately after the re-opening of the Suez Canal. 

Speedy port clearance allowed buyers to adjust their overseas 
orders to internal conditions whereas between 1952 and 1956 delays 
of up to 20 months from registration of cargo to arrival made such 
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adjustments quite ineffective. Indeed this factor may have been the 
main reason for the comparative calm with which merchants accepted 
the news of the drought at the end of the year. While naturally dis- 
pleased by the prospects of reduced turnover, it was widely accepted 
that the solution was reduced ordering rather than cut-throat disposal 
of overloaded inventories. There can be little doubt that if the drought 
had occurred a year or two earlier, much more disquiet would have 
been felt in trading circles. 

Throughout 1957 bazaar reports were of fierce competition and 
low profit margins. Apart from the resultant advantage to the con- 
sumer, there is little doubt that comparisons were being made with 
the higher profit margins of the early 1950s due to inelastic supply, 
and the 1957 situation was not unhealthy. 

Two lines of imported goods—bicycles and building materials— 
failed to maintain a satisfactory trading position. The demand for 
bicycles in Uganda appears to be stagnant, if not falling, though a 
contributory factor is undoubtedly the over-abundance both of whole- 
sale and retail cycle traders. Importers of building materials suffered 
from a reduction in the previously very high pace of new building 
which in the year showed some signs of reaching a temporary satura- 
tion point. 

The only change in Government trade controls during 1957 was 
the removal of distribution control over sugar, local production of 
which reached record levels. Although consumption in recent years 
has tended to reach and occasionally to exceed local production, the 
improved output of the two estates has restored Uganda’s position as 
a net exporter. All surpluses were absorbed by neighbouring East 
African territories. 


THE PRODUCE MARKETING BOARDS 


Uganda’s two major African-produced export crops, cotton and 
Robusta coffee, are marketed through two statutory boards, namely, 
the Lint Marketing Board and the Uganda Coffee Industry Board. 
The main functions of these Boards are to supervise the processing 
of the seed cotton and the sun-dried coffee cherry in the privately- 
owned processing factories, to grade the end products and to arrange 
for their purchase and subsequent sale to exporters and _ local 
consumers. 

During 1957 the Uganda cotton crop of 372,433 bales was sold 
by auction in Kampala to exporters who arranged the resale of the 
crop in overseas markets. Owing to shortage of sterling, India, for 
the first time for many years, ceased to be the most important con- 
sumer of Uganda cotton and yielded the position to Western Germany. 
1957 was also notable for the first recorded sale of a large consign- 
ment of Uganda cotton to China, a sale which holds promises of a 
new and important outlet for the Uganda crop. 
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£18,743,000 was realised on the sale of cotton lint while cotton 
seed sales, mainly to local oilmills, yielded £2,513,000. As against these 
receipts, purchases from ginners amounted to £16,809,000, export duty 
£3,412,000, seed for planting and seed dressing expenses £179,000 
and transport and other costs £681,000. The gross trading profit was 
thus £175,000. 


The Board also sold 6,742 bales of Nyanza cotton on behalf of 
the Cotton Seed and Lint Marketing Board of Kenya for £320,000 
and approximately 135,000 bales of Lake Province cotton on behalf of 
the Tanganyika Lint and Seed Marketing Board. 2,986 bales of saw- 
ginned cotton were also sold on behalf of the Equatoria Projects 
Board of the Southern Sudan. 


It is noteworthy that the Board disposed of the entire 1956/57 
crop at favourable prices despite the fact that India, Uganda’s tradi- 
tional market, absorbed less than half the normal average quota. The 
end of the year, however, found a number of exporters still holding 
unsold stocks of 1956/57 cotton which may well have a depressing 
effect on sales of the 1957/58 crop. 


The year 1957 produced a record crop of African-grown Robusta 
coffee and the Uganda Coffee Industry Board sold 64,427 tons for 
£15,176,000. Purchases and expenses (including export duty 
£2,728,000) amounted to £14,884,000 and there was thus a gross 
surplus on the year’s trading of £292,000. This result was achieved, 
contrary to expectations, in the face of rapidly expanding production 
throughout the coffee-growing world. 


A Commission of Inquiry into the Coffee’ Industry was appointed 
in July 1957, to enquire into and review—within the existing frame- 
work of the controlled coffee industry—the price formula to the 
privately-owned processing factories; the quality incentive scheme 
and the methods of purchase and sale of processed coffee by the 
Board. The Commission presented its report on the 29th November, 
1957, for consideration by the Government. 


CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The co-operative movement in Uganda is primarily concerned with 
the marketing and processing of cotton and coffee. These crops form 
the basis of the export trade and are grown on smallholdings by 
traditional peasant farming methods. The nucleus of the movement 
is the primary producers marketing society in which the incentives 
are the fair weights and payments ensured by co-operative organisa- 
tion. 

At the end of the year there were 1,407 registered societies 
with a turnover of about £5 million. The vast majority were marketing 
societies. Apart from cotton and coffee, however, the societies also 
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deal in groundnuts, tobacco, milk, cattle and fish and there has been 
an ever-increasing interest in the co-operative hire of tractors parti- 
cularly in the Western and Northern provinces. 


Most of the societies are afhliated to co-operative unions which 
now form an important sector of the cotton and coffee processing 
industries. Eleven cotton ginneries were controlled by these unions in 
the 1956/57 cotton season. By the end of 1957 arrangements had 
been concluded for the purchase of a twelfth ginnery on behalf of 
the movement while construction of a thirteenth ginnery had com- 
menced. Two coffee factories were in full production while a third 
factory was being built to process the entire Arabica coffee crop of 
Bugisu over which the movement has a monopoly. 


The co-operative movement is fostered by the Department of 
Co-operative Development charged with advisory functions and 
audit and supervision, and also by the provision of loan capital. It is 
this capital which is enabling the movement to enter the cotton- 
growing and coffee-processing industries which were formerly the 
preserve of European and Asian capital. 


From 1952 to 1957 it had been possible for co-operative unions 
which fulfilled certain conditions in regard to capital and control of 
cotton to have cotton ginneries acquired compulsorily by Government 
on their behalf. This phase ended in April 1957. Government is now 
prepared to assist unions with loans to purchase existing ginneries, 
or erect new ones in any zone where a specified increase in production 
has been sustained over two seasons. 


Due to the high cost of ginneries and coffee factories and 
dependence on loan finance, the unions have been under-capitalised 
and primary society members have gained little reward for their 
loyalty in the shape of a distribution of cash surpluses. There are 
indications, however, that in Buganda and Busoga the lean years have 
been weathered. Cash distribution should result in increased member- 
ship and a fresh injection of share capital. 


Apart from increased membership the movement needs the pro- 
vision of further economic services such as the supply of building and 
agricultural requirements, deposit and credit facilities, etc. 


The training of clerical and supervisory staff in book-keeping, 
business management, etc., for the day-to-day running of the societies 
is of even more importance. Similarly, those co-operative unions which 
have entered the cotton ginning and coffee processing business are 
badly in need of technicians to ensure good quality produce. To meet 
these needs, steps have been taken towards the formation of a central 
union to raise capital for training schemes from member unions. 


The Co-operative Department itself as the supervising agency 
is also faced with the task of educating its own subordinate staff in 
co-operative subjects. In this field use has been made of the facilities 
provided by the Co-operative Union College at Loughborough, the 
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East African School of Co-operation at Kabete in Kenya, and the 
Uganda Government Training Centre at Nsamizi. The target set for 
all staff is the Diploma in Co-operative Secretaryship of the Co- 
operative Union College. 


In some areas there has been evidence that certain persons rhe 
been attracted by the prosperity of the Unions and have attempted 
to misuse union resources for political purposes at the expense of 
the farmers. In the interests of the unions this tendency has to be 
resisted as Government supports the movement so long as the unions 
concentrate on economic objectives. 


Consumer co-operation has not been successful in Uganda and at 
the end of the year there were only two societies operating. There 
were however a small number of co-operative thrift societies among 
salary earners which have in some cases made substantial investments 
in Uganda Loan and Uganda Electricity Bonds. 


AFRICAN TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


The major work of the Trade Development Section of the Ministry of 
Rural Development continued to be that of teaching trading techniques: 
to shopkeepers in their shops, at short courses in rural centres and 
at longer courses at the Nsamizi Training Centre. Sales of simple 
instructional booklets passed the 10,000 mark during the year. 


The policy of stimulating initiative for self-help through traders’ 
organisations was successful and by the end of the year 80 traders’ 
associations and buying groups had been formed. The section pub- 
lished and distributed to wholesalers a guide to these organisations 
as well as new editions of an Index of Retailers, an Index of Whole- 
salers and Bulletins of Wholesale Prices. Personal introductions of 
wholesalers to retailers were made by touring officers and through 
traders’ advisory bureaux in the main centres. 


The success of the Gulu wholesale showroom as a pilot scheme 
was such that two major wholesalers were induced by their experience 
to open full-scale branches in the town, so satisfying within its first 
year the long-term aim. A similar showroom was opened in Fort 
Portal at the end of the year, another was nearly ready in Hoima and 
tenders were being sought for the building of one in Mbarara. 
Godown storage space was added at each showroom to enable imme- 
diate supply of goods against orders. 

In addition to assisting in the organisation of trade exhibits in 
county shows, in 1957 the section organised radio shows in most 
districts of the Protectorate. Approximately seven hundred radios 
were sold and the shows are in demand as an annual event. 

More than 700 traders who had applied for loans from the 
African Loans Fund and the Uganda Credit and Savings Bank were 
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inspected by the Trade Development Section but, due to its limited 
capacity, a further 500 applications awaited inspection at the end 
of the year. The number of applications for loans was greatly in 
excess of those made in 1956, due to the participation of Buganda 
in the African Loans Fund for the first time. 


From the money provided by the African Trade Development 
Fund, shops for rental to African traders were completed in Iganga, 
Kampala and Entebbe. Two model moveable shops were under con- 
struction in Moroto, work had begun on six shops in Gulu and plans 
had been completed or were nearing completion for others in Fort 
Portal, Mbarara and Mbale. 


By the end of the year the section had assisted more than 30 
groups of coffee growers in their applications for permission to build 
and operate estate coffee factories. 


The value of the work of the section is seen generally in the 
growth of rural trading centres, in better kept shops, and in the 
improved trading methods and increasing prosperity of Africans in 
trade. 


Chapter VI: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


THE LAND POLICY of the Government of Uganda was laid down in 
a statement issued in 1950. This made it clear that the use and benefit 
to be derived from land outside townships and trading centres in 
provinces other than Buganda, which is the subject of special arrange- 
ments, shall be preserved for the African population. 


Although land may be appropriated for forests, roads, townships 
or for any other public purpose, in every case the African local 
government concerned is consulted and full consideration is given to 
its wishes. Moreover, land is not alienated to non-Africans except: 

(a) for agriculture or industrial or other undertakings which 
will, in the judgment of the Governor in Council, promote the 
economic or social welfare of the inhabitants of the Protectorate; 
and 

(b) for residential purposes when only a small area is involved. 

It is not intended that Uganda shall be developed as a country 
of non-African farming and settlement. 

The Protectorate Government has undertaken to consult the 


African local government before approving any alienation to non- 
Africans of rural land outside townships and trading centres. Such 
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land will not be alienated against the wishes of the African local 
government unless the Protectorate Government is satisfied that 
alienation will promote the economic and social welfare of the 
Protectorate. Moreover, the Protectorate Government will consider 
whether the particular undertaking for which the land is required 
could be successfully conducted by Africans at the time or in the 
reasonably near future. 


All rural Crown lands outside townships and trading centres are 
held in trust for the African population and, as evidence of this, 
ground rents from all leases of such land outside Buganda are paid 
over to the African local government in whose area the leasehold 
land is situated. In the case of the establishment of a new township or 
the expansion of an existing township, 25 per cent of the rents received 
in respect of the rural land taken is passed to the African local 
government. 


While retaining the mineral and forest rights, the Protectorate 
Government makes an ex-gratia payment to the African local govern- 
ment of a portion of the royalties accruing from mineral rights and 
where a district has been declared to have an adequate forest estate 
a portion of the revenue accruing from Crown forests is also paid 
over to the African local government. 


In Buganda, out of an area of 17,295 square miles of land and 
grassy swamp (but excluding open water), 9,003 square miles have 
been allocated to individual Africans under the Uganda Agreement 
of 1900. The policy of preserving the use and benefit of the land for 
the African population in Buganda is, therefore, administered in the 
knowledge that a legal title to more than half the land is already 
held by African owners and that of the remainder much is swamp and 
land situated in remoter areas. In Buganda the African is obliged by 
law to pay for the right to occupy Crown land on a temporary 
occupation licence whereas in the other three provinces the African 
has the right to occupy Crown land without fee or licence. 


Among laws relating to land ownership are the Crown Lands 
Ordinance which allows Africans the temporary occupation of Crown 
land and gives them security of tenure and the Land Transfer Ordin- 
ance which makes it an offence for a non-African to occupy or possess 
land of which an African is the registered proprietor, without the 
consent of the Minister of Land Tenure. 


Land tenure proposals for the Eastern, Western and Northern 
provinces were published by Government in 1956 as a basis for 
discussion with the public. These proposals, which are based largely 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, aim at a redefinition 
of the status of Crown land in Uganda, greater control over land 
administration by the creation of district land tenure boards, and the 
encouragement of individual land ownership by Africans through the 
registration of titles, when desired. 


Mr. Richard Nixon, Vice-President of the U.S.A., who visited Uganda in March 
greets the Katikiro of Buganda and others on arrival. Below: The Commission 


of Inquiry into the coffee industry examine the produce 
quiry y 


A wing of the senior secondary school near Soroti. In 1957 there were 14,273 
children at such schools. Below: Grading the new Moroto-Mbale road, part of | 
the £6 million road development scheme 


PRR 
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Division of Land 

There are no Native Reserves in Uganda and the whole of the 
unalienated lands of the Protectorate are classified as Crown lands. 
In the disposition of these lands the needs, present and future, of the 
African population are paramount. Within townships and trading 
centres the ownership of land is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Crown. 


The total area of Uganda is 93,981 square miles, of which 74,622 
square miles are land, 5,670 square miles swamp, including grassy 
swamp, and 13,689 square miles open water. The total area of land 
and swamp is thus 80,292 square miles which is divided between the 
indigenous and non-indigenous population as follows: 


Land allotted to individual Africans under: sq. miles 
Buganda Agreement ne .-- 9,003 
Ankole and Toro Agreements - sacs ia 710 
Eastern Province special grants Dds wate 25 
9,738 
Crown land in Eastern, Northern and Western 
provinces for African use and benefit ... oe .-- 62,087 
Crown land in Buganda fae .- 7,948 
Land owned or occupied by den sindinenous 
population: 
Buganda . eee Hee soe ap 344 
Eastern Province iu as sea 71 
Western and Northern provinces git ae 104 , 
519 
80,292 


Of these 80,292 square miles, 9,776 are arable land, 1,494 
orchards, 6,141 forest reserve, 3,052 built-on or waste land, while 
59,829 square miles are uncultivated; this last area includes grazing 
land and game reserves. 


Types of Land Tenure 


There are many types of land tenure in various districts. Under 
the Crown Lands Ordinance, land tenure may take the form of either 
freehold, leasehold for a term of years, or temporary occupation under 
licence. For many years there have been no grants in freehold except 
in respect of exchanges of land, and the Land Policy Pronouncement 
of 1950 declared that “subject to the fulfilment of any undertakings 
already given there will be no further alienations in freehold.” 


Alienations in freehold consist of (a) grants, made in the earlier 
years of the century, of agricultural estates where the property was 
first leased by the Crown on terms which permitted conversion to 
freehold on satisfactory development; () grants to religious bodies; 
(c) grants made under the Ankole Agreement of 1901 and the Toro 
Agreement of 1900; (d) grants made in more recent years on exchange 
of equal areas between the Crown and freeholders and between 
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African landowners and non-Africans; (e) grants made early in the 
century as rewards for services rendered to the Protectorate Govern- 
ment, for example, the Kakunguru Estate at Mbale which was 
presented by Government to Kakunguru, a Muganda notable, in 
recognition of his services in settling the country around Mount Elgon. 


Leases of Crown lands outside townships have until fairly 
recently been granted to non-Africans for agricultural purposes and 
also for ginneries and cotton stores. The maximum term is 99 years. 
Leaseholds in townships are usually for a short term of years extend- 
able to 99 years or 49 years on certain conditions. 


Land tenure by temporary occupation licence is intended to 
provide security (small though it is) for those who wish to hold land 
on a temporary basis, or to permit occupation in undeveloped parts 
of townships which can thus become available for development at 
short notice. A temporary occupation licence runs to the end of the 
year in which it is granted and then, on renewal, each year, subject 
to three months’ notice at any time. 


As already indicated, there are grants of freeholds to Africans in 
Ankole and Toro under the terms of their respective Agreements and 
the sub-tenure of these lands is in accordance with native custom; the 
freeholds are governed by the Crown Lands Ordinance and the 
minerals are reserved to the Crown. 


In Buganda land allotted to individual Africans, in either their 
official or private capacity, is known as “mailo” land, the name being 
derived from the word “mile” as the allocations under the Uganda 
Agreement of 1900 provide for so many square miles to various 
persons and offices. 


Originally, in addition to grants of land to official personages 
from the Kabaka of Buganda, his family and Ministers downwards, 
the thousand chiefs and private landowners were to receive eight 
square miles each, but on the allotment of the land these thousand 
persons had multiplied considerably and provisional certificates were 
issued for a much larger number. 


The title granted to a mailo owner was that of absolute owner- 
ship and he can do what he likes with his land provided he does not 
offend against the Protectorate or the Buganda laws, the most 
important of the latter being the Land Law which prohibits the mailo 
owner from parting with his land to a non-African without the consent 
of the Governor and of the Buganda Lukiko. This law is comple- 
mentary to the Protectorate Land Transfer Ordinance. 


During the last two decades the mailo owner has been keenly 
alive to the value of his land and the ways in which speculation can 
be carried out, with the result that the original estates are now 
intensively sub-divided; especially is this so in the vicinity of Kampala 
where very small plots are sold. The proprietors of many of these 
sub-divisions remain, for various reasons, without title to their land. 
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Registration and Survey 

The decentralisation of the mailo registry, effected during 1956, 
continued to result in more rapid completion of land transactions 
and correspondingly increased revenue collection. Towards the end 
of the year, however, a general shortage of money was apparent. _ 

A further 50 learner plane table surveyors were recruited during 
1957, 24 of whom qualified at the end of the year. The 1955 and 1956 
classes were engaged in productive work in the field. 

The planning and experiments in regard to the new mailo register 
were almost completed. 


Renting Systems 


In the early years of the century, rents of agricultural land were 
as low as 25 to 50 cents an acre a year and leases at this rental still 
exist. Of later years, however, rents have been higher and in the case 
of highly productive land for such crops as tea may be nine or ten 
shillings an acre. 

Similarly, in the early part of the century, rents of township plots 
were very low, no premium was paid and often there was no building 
covenant and no provision for revision of rent during the terms of the 
leases which were frequently granted for 99 years. This has caused 
many difficulties. 

It is customary nowadays to grant a lease for an initial period of 
three years (or possibly less) during which time the lessee is obliged to 
erect a building for a prescribed use and of a value stated in the lease; 
the lease is then extended to 49 years or 99 years but there is pro- 
vision for revision of rent during the term and the Crown, as ground 
landlord, is safeguarded. 


AGRICULTURE 


Economic Crops 


Cotton—The crop year for cotton is from the Ist May to 
30th April. The 1956/57 acreage was 1,568,539. Adverse weather 
during June and July resulted in a reduced acreage in the B.P.52 areas 
so that, despite a small increase in acreage in the S.47 areas, the total 
area planted was 17,000 acres less than that of the previous season. 
With good second rains the crop made excellent progress everywhere 
until late in October, particularly in the northern half of the Pro- 
tectorate, but dry weather from late October until the end of Novem- 
ber reduced the prospects of excellent yields in parts of the Eastern 
Province and in the Northern Province. 

The incidence of pests and diseases was generally low. Yields in 
all areas, except the Northern Province, were higher than in the pre- 
vious season, and the total production was 372,433 bales which was 
9,000 bales more than in the 1955/56 season. Prices paid to growers 
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for clean raw cotton were 56 cents and 55 cents a pound for B.P.52 
and §.47 growths, respectively. Stained raw cotton was priced at 
20 cents a pound in all areas, except the West Nile zone, where the 
price was 23 cents a pound. It is estimated that the total return to 
growers from the sale of the crop was £13,100,000. 

In the 1957/58 season, favourable rains in May and June, coupled 

with a vigorous propaganda campaign, resulted in the acreage planted 
to the end of June being the highest ever recorded to that date. From 
July onwards, the country suffered a period of deficient rains which 
lasted until October. The exceptionally dry weather during the main 
planting and growing period caused both a loss of potential acreage 
and a diminution in the yields of all plantings. The total area planted 
was 1,617,013 acres, the increase over the previous season being in 
the Northern and Western provinces. Good late rains in November 
and December improved the condition of the later sowings in some 
areas, while the incidence of pests and diseases was generally low. 
Yields are not expected to be as high as in the 1956/57 season in 
many zones. Marketing opened earlier than ever before and by the 
end of December the equivalent of 75,000 bales had been bought. At 
the close of the year the crop forecast was 320,000 bales. 
-  Coffee.—Production of African-grown coffee (other than Bugisu 
Arabica) during the 1956/57 season was 68,021 tons of clean Robusta 
and 386 tons of Arabica. This was the largest crop ever recorded in 
Uganda. Non-African production was 11,010 tons of clean Robusta 
and 857 tons of Arabica. Bugisu’ Arabica production amounted to 
5,175 tons of parchment. Growers received 75 cents a pound for sun- 
dried Robusta cherry at the curing factories until the 5th June, 1957, 
when the price was raised to 80 cents a pound. The prices paid in 
Bugisu District to co-operative societies were Shs. 2/51 and Shs. 1/84 a 
pound for Grades I and II of Arabica parchment, respectively. On 
the Kampala auctions, prices remained fairly steady throughout the 
year. 

Prospects for the 1957/58 crop were good in Bugisu where it is 
estimated production will be 6,000 tons of parchment. In other areas 
prospects are not as good as in the 1956/57 season and the crop 
estimate for African-grown Robusta coffee is 48,000 tons of clean 
coffee. 

Tobacco.—The area of fire-cured tobacco planted in 1957 was 
5,975 acres, compared with 4,782 acres in 1956. Yields per acre were 
higher than in 1956 and the total crop amounted to 3,149,022 Ib. of 
cured leaf, compared with 2,169,661 lb. in the previous year. 

During 1957 air-cured tobacco totalled 827,751 lb., compared with 
1,102,042 lb. in 1956. The comparative acreages were 1,518 and 2,131 
acres during 1957 and 1956, respectively. 

The acreage of flue-cured tobacco increased from 2,901 acres in 
1956 to 3,540. Total purchases of green leaf from growers amounted 
to 4,550 tons, as compared with 2,747 tons in 1956. 
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Prices for fire- and air-cured leaf were raised for the 1957 markets 
to Shs. 1/20 and 80 cents a pound for Grade I and Grade II leaf, 
respectively. Prices for green leaf for flue-curing remained at 10 cents, 
eight cents and three cents a pound for Grades I, IJ and III 
respectively. | 

Maize.—The favourable early rains enabled a good proportion 
of the crop to be sown early and yields from this fraction of the 
acreage were above average. The later plantings gave only moderate 
yields. It is estimated that approximately 45,000 tons were marketed, 
but buyers are not required to submit returns, and this figure cannot 


be verified. 


Oil Seeds.—Production of seed from the 1956/57 cotton crop 
was approximately 137,400 tons of which 114,852 tons were sold for 
crushing or export at an average price of Shs. 443/30 a ton. Plant- 
ing accounted for 20,818 tons, 930 tons were used for fuel and a 
balance of 800 tons remained on hand at the end of the year. Sales 
of groundnuts in the Eastern Province were estimated to be 12,000 
tons of shelled nuts, compared with 4,000 tons in 1956. 


Tea.—At the end of 1956, the total area of planted tea was 11,920 
acres. During 1957 licences were issued for planting an additional 
1,010 acres. The total licensed acreage at the end of 1957 was 25,323 
acres. Production during the year amounted to 8,025,615 lb. of made 
tea compared with 6,801,314 lb. in 1956. 


Sugar.—A total of 16,681 acres of cane was harvested during 
the year and sugar production from the two estates was 80,775 tons, 
which surpassed last year’s record production by over 11,000 tons. 


Food Crops 


Buganda Province.—No food shortages occurred. Farmers took 
advantage of the early rains and good acreages of all food crops were 
established during the first half of the year. The deficient rains during 
the third quarter hastened the ripening of plantains and supplies 
began to decrease from September. The potential acreage of other 
food crops was not attained and yields were reduced. However, the 
rains in the last quarter improved the position and at the end of the 
year, general prospects were satisfactory. 


Eastern Province.—Planting of grain and other food crops was 
generally earlier than usual and above average acreages were estab- 
lished by the end of June. The main finger millet crop grew well 
and good harvests were reaped in all districts. In the third quarter 
dry weather hindered new planting and lowered the yields of all the 
earlier food crops, particularly in Teso District. The rains during 
the last quarter improved the food position generally, but were too 
late to be of much benefit in Teso and one area of Bugisu where 
food shortages are anticipated in 1958. ‘These shortages are likely to 
be ameliorated by purchases of maizemeal. 
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Western Province.—Local food shortages occurred in Kigezi 
District during January, but with the harvesting of the late 1956 food 
crops the position returned to normal. Satisfactory acreages of food 
crops were planted during the early rains, but during the third quarter 
dry weather delayed planting in many parts, particularly in the south 
of Kigezi and the lakeshore areas of Bunyoro. The rains in the last 
quarter greatly improved the general food position and at the end of 
the year overall prospects were satisfactory. 


Northern Province.—The normal dry season importations of 
maizemeal from other districts to Karamoja were on a larger scale 
than usual, but in other districts, apart from minor shortages during 
the second quarter, food supplies were adequate throughout the year. 
With the favourable early rains, good acreages of finger millet were 
established and yields were satisfactory except in parts of Lango and 
in the southern lowlands of West Nile. Dry weather in the third 
quarter and in October curtailed planting and lowered yields of all 
crops particularly in West Nile. Rain subsequently improved prospects 
and the year ended with adequate food supplies except in part of 
‘West Nile. Some food shortages there in 1958 should be overcome _ 
by purchases of maizemeal as in Teso. 


Yields 

The average yield an acre from the 1956/57 cotton crop was 
313 lb. compared with 303 lb. an acre in the previous season. Very 
much higher yields would have been obtained but for the prolonged 
break in the rains in June and July and the dry weather again in 
October and November. In the 1957/58 season, excellent progress 
was made with planting and yield prospects appeared to be good but 
unusually dry weather during the third quarter seriously affected all 
plantings and the final yields are likely to be well below average. 


Yields of flue-cured tobacco expressed as green leaf averaged 
2,879 Ib. an acre, which is 625 lb. an acre greater than the 1956 
average. Yields of air- and fire-cured tobacco averaged 545 lb. and 
527 lb. an acre of cured leaf, compared with 470 lb. and 453 Ib., 
respectively, in 1956. 


In the main groundnut-producing areas of the Eastern Province 
good yields were obtained only from the early plantings. 


Organisation of Productive Activity 


Agricultural production in Uganda is predominantly by African 
peasant cultivators whose aim is to grow sufficient for their own 
requirements and to obtain a cash income from the sale of economic 
crops, such as coffee, cotton and tobacco or of surplus foodstuffs. 
Plantation production plays a relatively small part in the total agri- 
cultural production. 
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In Buganda, immigrant labour is employed extensively by 
farmers. Elsewhere cultivation is essentially a family affair, although 
in the Northern and Western provinces co-operative and group farm- 
ing projects, based on traditional communal work, are developing. 


The staple food crops are plantains, finger millet and sweet 
potatoes augmented by a wide range of foods including sorghum, 
maize, beans, groundnuts, simsim, cassava and animal products. 
Cassava is widely planted as a famine reserve and, together with stored 
grain, plays a vital part in securing food supplies, which is a pre- 
requisite to the full production of cash crops. 

The main export crops are cotton and coffee but many subsidiary 
agricultural products are exported; these include tea, oil cakes, ground- 
nuts, cassava, sisal, chillies and pulses. Most of the tobacco grown 
is consumed within East Africa, and very little is exported overseas 
in an unmanufactured state. Of the main export crops, cotton is 
grown exclusively by Africans, as is most of the coffee. Tea, sugar 
and sisal are at present almost entirely plantation crops, grown by 
non-Africans, but the remainder of food and cash crop production is 
in the hands of Africans. 


Initial Processing 


In the 1956/57 cotton season, 135 ginneries operated. These were 
mainly owned by Asians but since the reorganisation of the cotton 
industry in 1952, certain ginneries have been acquired by African 
co-operative unions. In the 1956/57 season, 11 ginneries, three in 
Buganda, six in the Eastern Province, one in the Northern Province 
and one in the Western Province were operated by such unions. The 
cotton-growing areas are divided into 15 zones and within each a 
statutory ginning pool is established under which each ginner receives 
a regulated quota of the raw cotton produced. 


The Bugisu Arabica crop is processed by the producers and sold 
as parchment coffee. The processing of other African-grown coffee is 
handled by 12 curing works and seven licensed hulleries in Mengo 
and Masaka districts. Six of the curing works are African-owned 
enterprises, established under the terms of the Coffee Industry Ordin- 
ance, 1953, and all worked in 1957. In March 1957, the Coffee 
Industry Ordinance was amended, one of the objects being to permit 
African growers increasingly to participate in the processing of the 
coffee they grow. Under the new legislation, individuals or associa- 
tions of growers may establish estate factories for either wet or dry 
processing or both. An “estate” is defined as an area or areas of land 
on which coffee is grown, which is lawfully occupied by one person 
or by a group of persons, who are members of an association of 
growers. The definition of an “association of growers” is any regis- 
tered co-operative, all of whose members are African, or any other 
group of growers of coffee which the Coffee Industry Board is satis- 
fied markets its coffee in accordance with co-operative principles. 
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Refined sugar is manufactured by two sugar factories, in Asian 
ownership, one at Lugazi in Mengo District and the other at Kakira 
in Busoga District. The 1957 production was the largest ever. 


Marketing 


Marketing, processing and disposal of cotton and cotton seed 
are controlled under the Cotton Ordinance, 1952, and the Lint Market- 
ing Board Ordinance, 1949. The Director of Agriculture establishes 
the buying seasons for raw cotton, and the minimum price to be paid 
to growers is fixed by the Governor in Council each season. During 
the 1956/57 season, the price was 56 cents a pound of seed cotton 
for the variety B.P.52, and 55 cents a pound for S.47. Cotton is 
bought by the ginners, either at licensed ginneries or at legally estab- 
lished cotton markets. Buying of raw cotton is regulated to protect 
the interests of African producers and to maintain quality. The Lint 
Marketing Board purchases lint cotton and cotton seed from ginners, 
at prices based on the price of raw cotton and the buying and ginning 
costs, together with a profit allowance. Both lint and seed are sold 
by auction. 


The marketing of the Bugisu Arabica crop is a function of the 
Growers’ Co-operative Union and the Bugisu Coffee Scheme. All 
other African-grown coffee is sold to licensed buyers at markets 
situated throughout the producing areas or directly to the curing works 
or licensed hulleries. The primary buyers dispose of their coffee to 
the curing works or hulleries, and after preparation it is sold in 
auction by the Coffee Industry Board. Under the new legislation which 
became law in 1957, African estate-owners have three alternative 
methods of disposing of their coffee: (a) they may export clean coffee 
under their own mark or sell to local exporters; (b) the Coffee Industry 
Board will sell the clean coffee on their behalf; and (c) they may sell 
it either as dry cherry or as rough hulled coffee to the controlled side 
of the industry. 


Weather and Prices 


The amount and distribution of rainfall and the prices of crops 
are major factors influencing the level of agricultural production. In 
a subsistence economy the value of food production forms a large 
part of the geographical income, and the amount produced annually 
fluctuates with the rainfall rather than with price. Annual production 
of cotton, coffee and sugar is similarly influenced by the weather. 


The good rains in early 1957 enabled rapid planting of food 
crops and cotton, but the exceptionally unfavourable weather from 
June to October reduced yield prospects. The rain in the last quarter 
improved the position somewhat, but at the close of the year yield 
prospects generally were well below average. The early food crops 
yielded well, but those planted in the second rains gave only poor 
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returns. In Buganda Province, cotton growing continued to give way 
to the production of coffee and food crops for sale because they were 
more profitable. 


Department of Agriculture 

The Department of Agriculture has its headquarters in Entebbe, 
and offices in each province and district. The staff in a district con- 
sists, normally, of an agricultural officer or senior assistant agri- 
cultural officer in charge and more junior staff in each of the smaller 
sub-divisions of the district. In addition to the field organisation, 
there are two main research stations: one at Kawanda in Buganda 
and one at Serere in the Eastern Province, and a number of depart- 
mental farms elsewhere. The staff of the department at the end of 1957 
totalled 1,109 of whom 891 were Africans, 21 were Asians and 107 
were Europeans. 

A prime concern of the department is to safeguard the country’s 
food supplies while improving their variety and quality. When the 
food supplies are secured, efforts are devoted to greater production 
of cash crops, such as cotton, coffee, tobacco, oil seeds and surplus 
crops, so as to raise the prosperity of the farmers and the country as 
a whole. Stress is placed on raising the yield per unit area rather 
than upon merely extending the cultivated land. Much of the work 
in the field is therefore directed to preserving and, if possible, 
increasing soil fertility by the integration of stock-keeping and the 
practice of better farming techniques. 

In order to give sound advice to farmers based on new know- 
ledge applicable to local conditions, the department continued its 
carefully co-ordinated programme of research at Kawanda and 
Serere, and at the district sub-stations. Progress was made in the 
development of a full research programme on Arabica and Robusta 
coffee by the newly-formed Coffee Research Unit. The problems of 
soil deficiencies and their complex inter-relation with other factors 
such as rainfall were the subject of study by the chemistry section, 
while an overall survey of Uganda’s soils proceeded very satisfactorily. 
Eventually a soil map will be prepared and this will be correlated 
with the present land use, vegetation, fertiliser responses, nutrient 
deficiencies and rainfall. 


Other research work included investigations into land use, farm 
planning and mechanical cultivation. It embraced all the main crops; 
the production of new and improved varieties and the control of 
insect pests and diseases. Investigations on Lygus control, banana 
weevil and coffee root mealy bug reached the stage where practical 
methods of control could be offered to farmers. Insecticides for the 
control of banana weevil and coffee root mealy bug were brought 
into use while the spraying of 5,000 acres of cotton against Lygus is 
planned for 1958. As in 1956, all cotton seed issued for planting was 
treated against blackarm disease. Important research continued on 
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pastures and the integration of stock into the farming system. The 
main responsibility for cotton research was borne by the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation, particularly in the breeding of new 
pedigree varieties. 


The application of mechanisation to African agriculture remained 
the concern of the Special Development Section of the department 
and the contract hire service for farmers was maintained. However, 
there is a limit to the service which Government should and can 
provide economically, and eventually farmers or groups of farmers 
should own and operate their own tractors. To this end a tractor 
training school at Namalere was completed in 1957, and the first 
course of instruction for farmers owning tractors was held. The 
response was most encouraging and these courses should play an 
important role in the proper development of mechanical cultivation. 


Farmers were widely interested in the Farm Planning Unit which 
began to operate during 1957. In Kigezi District, where the special 
problem of land fragmentation exists, 17 farmers were given improved 
layouts, designed to increase the efficiency of the existing farming 
systems, as a first step towards the adoption of fully planned pro- 
grammes on consolidated farms. Elsewhere the most progress was 
made in Teso District where six farms were fully planned. 


There can be no doubt that great improvements in the level of 
production and the standard of living generally could be achieved if 
farmers generally applied what is already known. For this reason, 
instructional and education work is a major function of the depart- 
ment and is designed to pass on knowledge gained from its own 
research and other sources, to the farming community. Much of the 
time of agricultural field staff is devoted to extension work. 


In order to expand this vital work and in fulfilment of the 
Agricultural Productivity Committee’s recommendations, the first of 
the two main farm institutes, which is situated at Bukalasa in Buganda, 
opened its doors to students on the 22nd February, 1957. Forty-eight 
students out of 55 successfully completed the first year’s course. The 
second institute in the Eastern Province was completed in November 
and the first students will be accepted in February 1958. These 
institutes will provide two-year courses in the practice and principles 
of agriculture for those wishing to farm on their own account. Recruits 
to the Agricultural Department will receive a further year’s specialised 
training. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


A recent census has shown that Uganda carries 3,272,000 cattle and 
3,870,000 sheep and goats. Shorthorn Zebu cattle comprise about 70 
per cent of the total cattle population, the balance consisting of 
approximately equal numbers of Ankole Longhorn cattle and inter- 
mediate types between the Longhorn and Zebu groups. 
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In general, cattle and other livestock are still regarded as criteria 
of wealth and social prestige; in most districts outside Buganda they 
are kept as the currency in which dowries are paid, and are one of 
the main outlets for rural investment. Nevertheless, in many districts 
there are increasing numbers of progressive farmers who are integrat- 
ing livestock into the farming system and who regard their stock as 
a regular source of farm income. These progressive farmers receive 
expert advice and encouragement from Government officers and their 
farms serve as demonstrations of better farming practice. 


The overall consumption of cattle during 1957 was the highest 
on record and nearly 400,000 cattle and 1,150,000 sheep and goats 
were consumed. Effective disease control measures enabled the market- 
ing and movement of trade stock to be undertaken smoothly and with- 
out undue interruption. The larger producing districts of Teso, Lango, 
Karamoja, Ankole and Kigezi exported a total of 78,000 cattle to the 
consuming areas of Buganda, Busoga, Bugisu and Toro. In Teso, 
the principal cattle exporting district, exports totalled 47,000, an 
increase of 3,000 over the previous year’s cattle exports. Prices in this 
district averaged around Shs. 64/50 a live hundredweight, compared 
with Shs. 68 a live hundredweight in 1956. 


Hides and skins purchased for export totalled 1,973 tons of hides, 
1,038,000 goatskins and 114,000 sheepskins, their value at the ports 
being approximately £800,000; the figure for 1956 was £762,000. 
Despite lower overseas prices, producers received more for their pro- 
ducts, due to improvements in quality. Local price levels for hides 
remained reasonably stable throughout the year at an average of 
Shs. 1/72 a pound, and Shs. 2/30 a pound for first-grade suspension 
dried heavy weight hides (12 pounds up) and light weight hides (up 
to 12 pounds) respectively. Goatskin prices fluctuated from Shs. 105 
to Shs. 112 a score for first-grade wire dried skins; sheepskin prices 
remained stable at Shs. 70 a score for first-grade suspension dried 
skins. The quality of production showed further improvement and 
was reflected in the increased numbers of first-grade quality hides 
and skins offered for sale during the year. 


Livestock Develo pment 


Responsibility for the development of the livestock industries is 
vested in the Department of Veterinary Services and Animal Industry 
which has its headquarters in Kampala and offices in every administra- 
tive district. There is a Research Division and a Veterinary Training 
School at Entebbe and two experimental farms concerned with live- 
stock breeding are at Entebbe and Mbarara. The established staff 
of the department at the end of 1957 totalled 585 of whom 54 were 
Europeans, 11 Asians and 520 Africans. 

_ Disease control was generally satisfactory in 1957 and no major 
epizootic diseases occurred in livestock. Disease prophylaxis services 
worked smoothly and gave stockowners who were prepared to pay 
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for these services protection against a wide range of livestock diseases. 
The main factor limiting expansion is the reluctance of farmers 
to pay for prophylactic vaccination unless the disease threat is 
immediate. Nevertheless, during the year farmers and graziers paid out 
approximately £25,000 for drugs and vaccines administered by 
veterinary staff. The Protectorate Government retains the responsi- 
bility for the control, free of charge, of rinderpest, bovine pleuro- 
pneumonia, rabies and, under certain circumstances, of anthrax as 
a public health measure. 


To maintain the barrier zones of rinderpest-immune cattle in the 
areas bordering on Karamoja and the southern Sudan, where rinder- 
pest in enzootic, a total of 53,000 susceptible yearling cattle were 
immunised against this disease with caprinised virus vaccine. A further 
38,600 cattle were immunised in Karamoja and 19,000 susceptible 
cattle in the game/cattle contact areas of the Western Province were 
immunised with lapinised virus vaccine. 


Minor outbreaks of anthrax, blackquarter, hemorrhagic 
septicemia and fowl typhoid occurred in many districts and were 
controlled by vaccination. There were scattered outbreaks of New- 
castle disease in eastern Uganda and in Buganda. Foot and mouth 
disease typed as Vallée “A” and Vallée “O” occurred in several districts, 
but the epizootics of the previous two years appeared to be on the 
wane. Trypanosomiasis control involved the treatment of 196,300 
cattle with Antrycide dimethyl sulphate. The effect of East Coast 
fever, enzootic throughout most of the country, was being greatly 
reduced by better calf management and the wider adoption of spray- 
ing techniques. Tick control measures were widely expanded and it is 
estimated that approximately 250,000 cattle are now included in 
individually or communally operated tick control schemes. 


At the end of 1957 approximately 8,000 cattle were being main- 
tained in full production in areas of light tsetse density under the 
protection of Antrycide pro-salt. During the latter half of the year, 
pilot trials were undertaken in Ankole District to test the duration of 
protection given by other trypanophylactic drugs. The use of protec- 
tive drugs should enable considerable areas of tsetse-infested pastoral 
country to be put into productive use for beef fattening projects and 
extended trials will be undertaken during 1958. 


Five thousand dogs in Bukedi District and the southern areas 
of Bugisu and 3,500 in the West Nile District were immunised with 
avianised rabies vaccine. In West Nile rabies was confirmed in five 
dogs and four jackals. 


Animal Husbandry 


Departmental extension staff continued to advise farmers and 
graziers on improvements in the breeding, feeding and management of 
livestock and on the preparation of by-products. Every effort was made 
to explain the department’s activities to the public by personal 
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approach to the individual farmer; lectures to farmers’ associations, 
young farmers’ clubs and schools; courses for farmers and chiefs; 
demonstrations at agricultural shows and community development 
weeks, livestock competitions, newspaper articles, the distribution of 
leaflets, and radio talks and discussions. 


At the Livestock Experimental Station, Entebbe, development of 
the herd of polled Nganda cattle proceeded satisfactorily and during 
1957 the first lactation to exceed 600 gallons was recorded. The 
poultry breeding units were expanded and over 8,000 Rhode Island 
Red and Australorp adult birds, poults and day-old chicks were sold 
to poultry-keepers. Demands continued to outrun supplies. 


Investigation continued at the Mbarara Stock Farm into the 
comparative productivity of the Shorthorn Zebu and Ankole Long- 
horn cattle kept under similar conditions. Collection of basic produc- 
tion data on flocks and herds of indigenous sheep and goats was 
maintained. Breeding units of Australorp and Rhode Island Red 
poultry were expanded and a flock of American Broadbreasted Bronze 
turkeys proved exceptionally productive under the relatively dry and 
equable climatic conditions of Ankole District. The ox-cultivation 
training centre established on the farm in 1956 developed satisfactorily 
and extended its activities in the field. 


Good progress was made with the development of the Land Use - 
Investigational Unit in Ankole District, where investigation into 
practical aspects of pasture control and the development of techniques 
of pasture improvement and rehabilitation is being undertaken with a 
view to extending improved methods of pasture utilisation and 
management over some 2,000 square miles of pastoral country in that 
district. 


Research 


At the Animal Health Research Centre, Entebbe, routine disease 
diagnosis services were maintained. Further work on liver fluke was 
carried out with special attention to techniques for accurate diagnosis 
and treatment. Research continued into the bionomics, economic 
significance and control of biting flies other than tsetse. Other research 
covered artificial insemination; the evaluation of local fodders and 
concentrates, and advisory work on grassland utilisation. 


TSETSE CONTROL 


The main tasks of the Tsetse Control Department, since its 
formation in 1947, have been the reclamation from G. morsitans and 
G. pallidipes of more than 8,000 square miles of country which were 
over-run by these two species of tsetse in northern and central 
Uganda during the 1930’s and early 1940’s, and consolidation of 
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the reclaimed country against re-invasion by bush-clearing and the 
establishment of human settlement along pre-determined lines across 
the former avenues of tsetse advance. 


The final phase of the main control tasks was continued in 1957 
in adjoining areas of Lango, Bunyoro and Mengo districts with a 
total extent of rather less than 1,000 square miles. 


In the residual Lango area of some 400 square miles the fourth 
season of full-scale hunting (including the shooting of hippopotami 
since July 1956), resulted in the reduction of both G. morsitans and 
G. pallidipes to a very low density by the end of the year. In the 
adjoining 200 square miles of Buruli which have hitherto remained 
closed to cattle on account of continued immigration of tsetse across 
the Nile from the north, there were strong indications that, as a 
consequence of the successful Lango operations, such immigration no 
longer occurred. Arrangements were accordingly made, towards the 
end of the year, to introduce test herds of cattle into this Buruli area 


in 1958. 


In the residual Bunyoro reclamation area, including some 80 
square miles of Singo to the south, hunting had only been in pro- 
gress just over two years and results were not as conclusive as in Lango. 
The Bunyoro/Singo area supports many bushbuck, bushpig and giant 
forest hog but is much more densely forested. Thus it is more diff- 
- cult to hunt out the tsetses’ food supplies. Nevertheless, residual 
G. pallidipes had begun to be adversely affected but records showed 
no noticeable effect on G. fuscipleuris which in this area is the most 
common. tsetse. 


Gratifying progress was made with the Bunyoro Ranching 
Scheme. This scheme was started by Agricultural Enterprises Ltd., 
in late 1956, with the introduction of 500 head of unprotected 
immature cattle into a fully-reclaimed part of the Bunyoro tsetse 
control area. By the end of 1957 more than 1,500 additional cattle 
had been brought in and throughout this first year there was a 
visible improvement in condition of the animals. 

Elsewhere further progress was made in consolidating gains from 
the tsetse in all areas. In north Karamoja more bush-clearing was 
extensively carried out to strengthen the Lomej consolidation line. In 
Acholi detailed tsetse survey and flyround operations gave clear 
indications of how to tackle, by discriminative bush-clearing, the 
reclamation of the G. morsitans salient which occurs in the Aswa 
valley. A new re-settlement scheme at Kigumba which is taking in 
land-hungry Maragoli people from Kenya will help strengthen the 
north-eastern end of the Bunyoro consolidation line. In north Ankole 
there was a further good increase in the number of new settlers 
established in the Mitoma consolidation line. This influx of people, 
coupled with buffalo-hunting and selective bush-clearing, resulted in 
further decreases of G. pallidipes and G. fuscipleuris in the most 
densely infested Bigera River region of this line. 
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North-eastern Ankole was once again the only area to cause 
serious concern in regard to the possibility of further tsetse advances. 
In a combined operation with the East African Trypanosomiasis 
Research Organisation a broad zone of protective discriminative clear- 
ing along the Ankole-Masaka border was created by mid-year. There 
was plenty of evidence to show that this operation succeeded in part 
in preventing a further spread of G. morsitans, Nevertheless, late in 
1957 it became clear that the danger of a further expansion of this 
G. morsitans belt was still acute. Behind the protective barrier, the 
densities of tsetse even in many areas treated by discriminative bush- 
clearing some years earlier, did not decrease at a satisfactory rate. It 
thus became evident that further clearing operations would have to 
be undertaken throughout most of the fly-belt before there could be 
any reasonable expectation of eradicating G. morsitans from every- 
where north of the Mbarara—Lyantonde road. 


Preliminary plans for this new bush-clearing offensive were com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 

The outbreak of a mild epidemic of Gambiense sleeping sickness 
in north Lango early in the year provided the first opportunity for 
trying out on a practical scale the new single-application insecticidal 
technique against G. palpalis with 5 per cent dieldrin, which was 
developed in Uganda in 1956. Between March and July 76 miles of 
the main Moroto River, and some 226 miles of palpalis-infested 
tributaries within a 12-mile radius of the centre of the outbreak were 
treated. 

This spraying resulted in complete eradication of G. palpalis 
throughout most of the treated area, and a notable reduction else- 
where. Further spraying was done later on various perimeter streams 
to slow down the rate of re-infestation. It is believed that this action 
succeeded in reducing the degree of man-tsetse contact to a negligible 
level, but final proof awaited a mass medical survey planned for 
January 1958. 


Good use was again made of the service developed in recent 
years at the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine in England, in 
collaboration with the East African Trypanosomiasis Research 
Organisation for specific identification of the sources of food of 
engorged tsetse flies. Examination of tsetse feeds from Bunyoro 
confirmed conclusively that the principal hosts of G. fuscipleuris in 
that area are bushpig, bushbuck and giant forest hog. 


FISHERIES 


Uganda has lakes and rivers totalling 13,600 square miles and com- 
mercial fishing is now undertaken in all major waters. The main 
producing areas are Lakes Victoria, Edward, George, Albert and 
Kyoga, where gill-netting, beach seining, basket trapping and long- 
lining are the methods most commonly used. Ngege (Tilapia) is the main 
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economic species but many other kinds of fish find a ready sale, 
including Nile perch, catfish, lung fish, elephant-snout fish, and the 
sardine-sized haplochromis. The crocodile trapping industry produces 
a few thousand skins each year for overseas and local markets. 


The fisheries are operated almost entirely by Africans arfd some 
20,000 of them find employment in the catching and distributive 
sides of the industry. Fishing craft number 3,500. Although the 
majority of these are still hand-propelled canoes, by the end of 1957 
over 700 fishermen had purchased outboard engines. This mechanisa- 
tion has been extremely rapid and on Lake Edward a virtually com- 
plete change over to powered canoes has been effected by the 155 
licensed gill-net fishermen in two years. On the same lake two Africans 
are now operating specially-designed fishing boats with inboard 
engines; one is a sturdy 26 foot Scottish-built boat delivered in 1957 
at a cost of £1,600. 


Fish farming continued to develop rapidly and over 2,000 fish 
ponds have now been established by African farmers. In Bulemezi, 
north of Kampala, results are particularly impressive and very high 
yields have been obtained. 


In 1957 total fish production was 45,000 tons with a landed 
value of £1,750,000. Exports of processed fish from the western lakes 
to the Belgian Congo increased and totalled about 3,800 tons worth 
£390,000. The landed price of fish averaged £60 a ton on Lake 
Victoria with a price of £30-£40 a ton elsewhere. 


The fishermen have prospered and in addition to being keen and 
able to invest in improved types of gear and boats, many of them 
are now able to save or open other enterprises with profits made from , 
fishing. The traditional flax and cotton fishing nets have now been 
almost entirely replaced by nylon nets, mostly Japanese which are 
the cheapest. Credit facilities are available from the African Loans 
Fund to help reputable fishermen invest in fishing gear, boats, curing 
facilities and transport, and a number of loans were granted during 
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In general marketing is done by itinerant fishmongers of whom 
some 10,000 are currently licensed. Although the majority still deliver 
their fish by bicycle, an increasing number of them are using motor-. 
cycles and lorry transport. In the Lake George/Edward region market- 
ing is a commercialised operation and there are two modern fish pro- 
cessing factories in the area. Both supply fresh and quick-frozen fish 
to markets throughout East Africa, and salt-cured fish to the Belgian 
Congo. At Katwe on Lake Edward African processors have invested 
a lot of money in permanent salting vats and hot-smoking pits. 


The crest of the Ruwenzori. Left to right the peaks 
are Savoia, Moebius, Alexandria and Margherita 


~ The Rt--Hon. Alan Lennox-Boyd, tiie Colonial Secretary, visited Uganda in 
October and is seen here with Makerere students. Another distinguished visitor 
was His Highness the Aga Khan seen below addressing his followers in Kampala 
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The Game and Fisheries Department, which has a staff of eight 
fisheries officers and 88 subordinate staff, supervises the develop- 
ment and control of all fisheries with the exception of Lake Victoria 
which is controlled by the Lake Victoria Fisheries Service. The aim 
is to obtain the maximum sustainable yield of fish from all waters. 
The steady increase in production has been due to the introduction of 
better gear and management techniques on the lakes, by the wide- 
spread stocking of quick-growing types of fish in both natural and 
artificial waters, and by improved distribution. 


During the year expert assistance from the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation of the United Nations was obtained and a fisheries 
statistician, an economist and a biologist all arrived to carry out 
studies of various aspects of the industry. 


The boat-building course at the Kabalega Technical School, 
Masindi, received much impetus by the posting of a qualified boat- 
builder. Twelve canoes and clinker-built craft up to 28 feet long 
were constructed, and found a ready sale. Four ex-students estab- 
lished their own boat-yard at Butiaba, and had a full order book 
during the year. Interest in well-constructed fishing boats remained 
high and there were several enquiries from commercial firms regarding 
the establishment of boat-yards in Uganda. 


Experimental fishing was continued in the deep waters of Lake 
Albert from the “St. Clair.” As the local fishermen equip themselves 
with powered boats they are extending their operations into these 
waters with good results. On Lake Kyoga an estimated three per cent 
of the catch now consists of Tilapia 2illit which were only introduced 
into the lake three years ago. 


Uganda provides good sport for anglers and during the year a 
record rainbow trout, weighing 9 lb. 13 oz., was caught in the River 
Sipi which was opened to the public for the first time. Local interest 
in angling has been stimulated by the formation of the Uganda 
Angling Association which intends to establish rest-house and boating 
facilities on Lake Albert for members, Rainbow trout fingerlings were 
stocked by the Fisheries Department in more of the Ruwenzori streams. 
Fishing for Barbus at the Owen Falls, Jinja, and for Nile perch at 
Butiaba and the Murchison Falls National Park was good throughout 
1957. | 


The Lake Victoria Fisheries Service, an East Africa High Com- 
mission department, began a survey of the offshore stocks of fish in 
the lake during the year. Preliminary work with floating and bottom 
trawls indicated that there are substantial stocks of haplochromis and 
engraulicypris, sardine- and whitebait-sized fish respectively, but the 
best methods for their exploitation remain to be determined. A 
decision taken during the year to lift the restrictions on gill-nets 
between three and five-inch mesh led to a big increase in the landings 
of mpongo (Tilapia variabilis). 
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The East African Fisheries Research Organisation has its head- 
quarters and laboratory at Jinja. During the nine years it has been 
established the organisation has discovered and published much regard- 
ing the life histories and ecology of the fish and the general hydrology 
and productivity of the lakes. 


FORESTRY 


There was no change in the forest policy of Government during 1957. 
This policy aims at the creation of a permanent forest estate adequate 
to supply the needs of the people of Uganda both now and in the 
foreseeable future; to protect water supplies and to preserve climatic 
and soil conditions favourable for agriculture, and to manage this 
forest estate so as to obtain the best returns from it consistent with 
the foregoing objectives. 


Responsibility for the implementation of this policy is shared 
between the Protectorate Government and local authorities. The 
former is responsible for the management of the major reserves which 
serve territorial or regional needs (known as central forest reserves) 
and for the provision of technical training, research and advisory 
services. The local authorities are responsible for the management of 
the smaller reserves, and for the provision of extension services. 


During the year there were no great changes in the gazetted area 
of the permanent forest estate, which amounts to about 6,150 square 
miles, but about 250 square miles of new reserve were demarcated in 
Karasuk and it was decided to cease to reserve 180 square miles in 
South Busoga so that it could be settled on. 


The aim of forest estate management is to provide a sustained 
yield. Most of the productive forest reserves are under working plans 
and during 1957 a further 170 square miles of high forest were 
surveyed in detail for this purpose. 


Treatment of cut-over high forest to induce regeneration and 
improve the stocking was increased, a total of about 4,300 acres being 
treated during the year. The total area which has now been given one 
or more treatments is some 28,500 acres. The programme of softwood 
timber afforestation was also continued, bringing the total area of 
these plantations up to about 3,800 acres. Some 700 acres of new pole 
and fuel plantations were also formed, the greater part, over 400 acres, 
by local authorities. To improve access to the forest some 36 miles 
of new road were constructed during the year. 


Timber harvesting in forest reserves and from public lands is 
carried out under licences, the majority of which are long-term. In 
addition a good deal of timber is harvested from private lands by 
agreement with the owners. The number of licensees operating in 
central forest reserves during the year remained at seven, and there 
were about 22 mills in operation in privately-owned forest. 
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The demand for sawn timber showed a decline in the first part 
of the year but it improved later and included a fair demand for mvule 
for export. Total output of sawn timber during the year was about 
27,000 tons (of 50 cubic feet) of which about 15,000 tons were pro- 
duced by the seven licensees. In general the recession in the timber 
trade appeared to have been felt more by the mills operating on private 
land than by the licensees and five mills went out of business in 1957. 
The cut of sawlogs from central forest reserves remained much the 
same as in 1956, viz., about 1,580,000 hoppus feet. Of this more 
than one million hoppus feet came from the forests of the Western 
Province. 


Two new pressure plants for preserving timber were installed 
during the year making a total of four such plants. 


Demands for wood fuel and poles for urban areas are met mainly 
from departmental and local authority plantations. The cut of wood- 
fuel from central forest reserves during the year was about 88,000 
stacked cubic yards, which is much the same as in 1956 but the 
supply of poles fell off by about a third from nearly 400,000 to about 
260,000. 

The Forest Department is organised in two main divisions: the 
Management Division responsible for the management in the field 
of the permanent forest estate and the Development Division which 
is responsible for research, mapping, assessment of the forest growing- 
stock, the preparation of working plans and training. 


The staff of the department is at present 25 professional officers, 
five sub-professional assistant foresters, 160 forest rangers and guards 
and 40 clerks. Training of the assistant foresters and rangers for both 
Protectorate and local authority services is undertaken at the Nyabyeya 
Forest School which is run by the Forest Department. 


THE UGANDA 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Continuing steady progress during 1957 marked the year as an 
important one for Uganda Development Corporation Limited which 
maintained its leading role in the expansion of industry throughout 
the Protectorate. The Corporation was established by Ordinance in 
1952 and has an authorised capital of £8 million of which Govern- 
ment, as sole shareholders, have subscribed £54 million. 


In keeping with the purpose for which the Corporation was 
originally formed, a substantial number of new projects were under 
investigation at the end of the year and advancement and consolida- 
tion of those industries already established continued. 


The Corporation’s Annual Report and Accounts for 1956, laid 
before Legislative Council in November, revealed a profit for the year 
(before taxation) of £314,347, an increase of over £30,000 on 1955. 
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A number of changes in the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion, a limited liability company, were announced during the year. 
All Directors, who are appointed by the Governor in Council, serve 
for a minimum period of two years. 


The Uganda Cement Industry Limited at Tororo—a subsidiary 
of Uganda Development Corporation Limited—had a record year both 
for production and sales. The second rotary kiln, officially opened by 
the Governor in February, increased production to over 8,500 tons of 
high-grade Portland cement each month and total sales of cement 
during 1957 (including a proportion exported outside the Protectorate) 
were 85,000 tons valued at £1,090,000. 


The factory of the Universal Asbestos Manufacturing Company 
(East Africa) Limited, in which the Corporation holds shares with 
two private enterprise companies, moved to three shift production in 
September and a total of over 4,000 tons of asbestos-cement products 
of all types were produced during the year. Many of the early diff- 
culties commonly felt by newly-established industries were experienced 
but the product is already established in the East African market. 


The subsidiary company through which the Corporation is 
actively participating in the much-needed expansion of Uganda’s 
tourist industry, changed its name from Lake Victoria Hotel Limited 
_ to Uganda Hotels Limited in March. Already owners of the well- 
known Lake Victoria Hotel at Entebbe and the White Horse Inn at 
Kabale, Uganda Hotels Limited formed a new company in September 
to acquire and manage the safari lodges in the two national parks, 
and responsibility for management at Mweya and Paraa was assumed 
on Ist July. Additional accommodation and extensive refurnishing 
were completed at both lodges by the end of the year. At Mbale, new 
headquarters of the eastern provincial administration, the Mount 
Elgon Hotel (60 beds) was under construction and scheduled for com- 
pletion in October 1958. In addition, plans were nearing completion 
and work was expected to commence in early 1958, on hotels at 
Masaka (28 beds), Gulu (24 beds) and Kasese (32 beds). A new 
bedroom wing under construction at the Lake Victoria Hotel will 
increase the accommodation by 60 beds. These developments involving 
an outlay of some £400,000 will undoubtedly make a very significant 
contribution to Uganda’s attraction to visitors. 

Through its subsidiary, Agricultural Enterprises Limited, the 
Corporation pursued its developments in the field of agriculture. At 
the Salama Estates, managed by the Uganda Company (Africa) 
Limited, production during the year amounted to over 1,000,000 Ib. 
of made tea and 125 tons of coffee. A new subsidiary company, the 
‘Kawalya Kagwa Tea Company Limited, was formed in November, 
in conjunction with a private landowner, to start a 300 acre tea estate 
near the Salama Group, which will process the green leaf. 

The Bunyoro Ranching Company Limited, owned by Agricul- 
tural Enterprises Limited and with participation by the Bunyoro 
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Native Government continued development work at its 100,000 acre 
cattle ranch near Masindi. A manager’s house, stores and cattle crushes 
were completed, boreholes installed for water supply and, by the end 
of the year, some 2,000 head of cattle had been purchased and were 
doing well on the ranch. 


In Ankole, 200 acres of tea had been planted at the Ankole Tea 
Company’s estate. This estate, established with capital contributions 
from the Uganda Company Limited and the Ankole Native Govern- 
ment as well as Agricultural Enterprises Limited, has attracted much 
interest, particularly as to the proposals for an out-growers scheme 
but consideration of a proposal to establish a similar tea venture in 
the Lake Albert area of Toro was deferred by the Toro Native 
Government in November. 


The Uganda Metal Products and Enamelling Company Limited, 
established in 1956 by the Corporation in conjunction with a group 
of private shareholders, manufactured a first sample range of products 
during November and December and full-scale manufacture was 
scheduled for January 1958. The products will include steel beds, 
metal signs and a large range of enamel hollow-ware, and the com- 
pany’s modern factory at Port Bell near Kampala will employ some 
150 men. | 

The Corporation has two major investments in Uganda’s mining 
industry, Kilembe Mines Limited and Sukulu Mines Limited. The 
first full year’s production of blister copper amounted to over 8,000 
tons which made a very significant contribution to the Protectorate’s 
economy. Kilembe copper, despite the drastic fall in world prices, 
is now Uganda’s most valuable export after cotton, coffee and oil- 
seed. 

Sukulu Mines Limited, in which the Corporation is associated 
with Frobisher Limited (also partners in Kilembe) and the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Group, continued investigation into mining and 
treatment of the vast apatite-pyrochlore deposits at Sukulu near 
Tororo. A pilot plant for the production of large-scale samples of 
apatite operated successfully throughout the year and more than 1,100 
tons of high grade P,0, was shipped to potential customers for test 
purposes in super-phosphate plants. A pilot plant for concentrating 
pyrochlore is also to be built and operated during 1958. In the mean- 
time, the economics of full-scale exploitation of the Sukulu deposit 
are under close investigation which has revealed that a very much 
larger production of concentrates must be achieved to reduce costs 
and thus overcome the expense of the long haul to the coast. Mining 
of some 24 million tons of raw soil annually to produce 400,000 tons 
of apatite concentrates and three million pounds of niobium is now 
being considered. Even tonnages of this size will have little effect on 
the ore reserves, estimated at over 200 million tons. 

In October, the Corporation. sold to Fresh Foods Limited, a 
company with extensive contacts in the marketing of foodstuffs, a 
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majority share holding in the Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation 
Limited. This move coincided with the removal of “TUFMAC’s” 
monopoly of fish buying on Lake George. Fishing on the lake con- 
tinues to be carried out by licensed African fishermen but they may 
now dispose of their catch as they please and TUFMAC is not obliged 
to purchase all fish brought in. Total landings during the year 
amounted to 2,400 tons of fish. 


The Uganda Grain Milling Company Limited acquired from 
Government the grain conditioning plant at Jinja during the year 
and the company’s future expansion plans for wheat and maize mill- 
ing, incorporating the grain conditioning plant, are now being 
re-examined. 


Also at Jinja, the Nyanza Textile Industries Limited moved to 
second shift operations and commenced training for full three 
shift work. In November it was announced that the Protectorate 
Government were buying out the majority shareholders, Calico 
Printers’ Association and Bleachers’ Association, who would, however, 
continue as managing agents of the project. 


The Technical Development Division of Uganda Development 
Corporation continued its valuable research and technical services to 
all sections of industry in the Protectorate. A pilot plant laboratory 
was completed during the year, thus widening the scope of the tech- 
nical work undertaken by the Division and the qualified staff have 
carried out numerous scientific investigations of value to Uganda’s 
industrial development. 


Despite the fact that much of the capital invested by the Corpora- 
tion is in projects in which the “development stage” is likely to be 
long-term, the expanding trend of the activities entered into and the 
very satisfactory profit figures shown, are an indication of the success 
with which it is stimulating much of the country’s industrial develop- 
ment. The pattern of working Uganda Development Corporation 
Limited reflects the sound basis of its establishment in 1952. The 
association of Government and private enterprise through the medium 
of the Corporation, in schemes for the benefit of Uganda as a whole, 
have been marked with a degree of success unusual in the economic 
affairs of the Colonial dependencies. 


MINING 


In 1957, following the opening of the mines at Kilembe in November 
1956, copper became Uganda’s most important mineral. 


Production averaged 45,000 tons a month, resulting in a total 
estimated export value of £1,152,000. Copper prices were watched 
anxiously as they fell from £268 to £184 a ton. In 1958 the 
ore tonnage to be treated will be increased by about 15,000 tons a 
month and it is anticipated that this will reduce tonnage costs 
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sufficiently to offset the weakened price. After several technical set- 
backs the smelter at Jinja functioned smoothly. 


Geological mapping and prospecting within the area of the special 
exclusive prospecting licence held by Kilembe Mines Ltd. in the 
Ruwenzori foothills, established the continuation of the copper/ 
cobalt ore-bearing series of rocks considerably beyond any existing 
mine workings. 


Wolfram was very much in the news in 1957 because of the 
expiry of the Board of Trade five-year contracts with Uganda wol- 
fram producers. Despite representations to the Board by the Minister 
of Finance and the President of the Uganda Mining Association for 
renewal of the contracts, the United Kingdom Government decided 
against further agreements. 


In the immediate future, unless wolfram miners can produce 
higher grade ore or drastically reduce costs by half or more, the industry 
will be forced to a care and maintenance basis. Higher grade ore is 
available and it is expected that a combination of selective mining 
and cost reducing will be tried by the miners, before there is a final 
decision to close down. 

The value of wolfram exports for the first nine months of the year 
was estimated at £141,000. Production for the last three months 
continued at a reduced scale, but the ore was being stock-piled pend- 
ing favourable price movements. Market prices fell during 1957 from 
Shs. 230 a unit to Shs. 105 a unit. 


Tin mining in Ankole showed signs of reviving and production 
began to increase. Exports for the year were estimated at £29,000, a 
third higher than 1956. While no large areas were taken up, prospect- 
ing for extensions of known deposits went ahead both above and 
below ground. It is possible that the collapse of the wolfram price 
may divert additional money and effort into the tin fields. In the past, 
lack of capital for the installation of pumping equipment to ensure 
adequate supplies of water often led to the abandonment of properties 
before their possibilities were exhausted. 

Gold exports were down again in the year but one of the mines 
of the old Busia area came under new ownership, resulting in a marked 
improvement in production. In 1958 an increase in exports is expected. 
In the Buhwezhu area of Ankole, production remained negligible and 
showed no sign of reviving. 


Exploration of lead property at Kitaka on the Ankole/Toro 
border gave encouraging results and further development in 1958 
will probe the possible extensions of the ore zone. 


At the apatite deposit at Sukulu work continued on improving 
the flowsheet and a trial plant for the concentration of the pyrochlore 
is to be erected in 1958. Revised plans of operation will call for a 
production of 400,000 tons of apatite concentrates a year, a four-fold 
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increase on earlier estimates. Exports on such a scale will involve 
extensions to the railway and loading facilities at Mombasa. 


Beryl, tantalite/columbite and bismuth continued to be produced 
sporadically although no exports of bismuth have been made for two 
years. No iron ore was produced. R.T. Mines Limited gave up work 
in Uganda and Karasuk and abandoned their chromite prospect. Lime- 
stone continued to be quarried in increasing quantities at Tororo, 
where the Uganda Cement Industry installed at their factory addi- 
tional plant to produce annually up to 100,000 tons of cement. 


Amendments to the Mining (Royalty) Regulations were made to 
allow losses incurred in a previous year to be carried forward and 
offset against the following year’s profits. There were also amend- 
ments consequential upon the replacement of certain provisions in 
the Uganda Income Tax Ordinance by the East African Income Tax 
(Management) Act of 1952. 


MINERAL EXPORTS 


(£ thousands) 
Mineral 1957 1956 1955 Remarks 
Copper (blister) ... site 1,152 41 — Provisional 
Wolfram ae we 141 128 112 figures 
Salt... aie — 52 51 53 for 1957 
Tin (concentrates) ee 29 19-1 51-6 
Beryl... Ae ae 8:5 14-5 19-7 
Apatite ... dis ee 5:5 8 8 
Niobium/Tantalum 
(concentrates) ... ee 4°5 3°8 18-4 
Lead (concentrates) ae *4 11-7 5:5 
Gold... si 1°8 2:9 4°5 
Silver ae bs . . - 
Bismuth ve ais * . - 
Iron Ore (magnetite) —_ 3 — 
TOTALs ... 1,398-3 283 272°7 


* Value less than £1,000. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Basic geological mapping was continued in Acholi, Karamoja, 
Masaka, Mengo, Mubende and West Nile and 2,540 square miles 
were surveyed on a scale of 1: 50,000. Aerial photographs were used 
extensively as an aid to mapping. A gravimeter survey was made over 
the Singo batholith and gravity measurements were made in Ankole, 
Lango and Kigezi. 

The establishment of absolute values at selected localities was 
continued as part of the department’s programme for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Electrical and seismic methods were used 
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during the survey for sub-surface water in Kigezi. Ratemeter surveys 
were made in Eastern and Northern Uganda. A Decade Scaler was 
installed at headquarters for the rapid evaluation of radioactivity in 
all samples and specimens reaching the department. The mineral 
dressing, chemical and spectrographic laboratories continued investiga- 
tions of an essentially economic character to assist the mining industry. 


Chapter VII: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


THERE ARE probably about 1,300,000 children of school age in the 
Protectorate: of these about 18,500 are Asian, about 1,800 are 
European and the rest are African. Almost all the African schools are 
managed by religious voluntary agencies under the general direction 
of Government which assists them with grants-in-aid. About two- 
thirds of the Asian children attend Government schools in the big 
towns; the remainder attend controlled or aided schools in towns or 
trading centres throughout the Protectorate. For European children 
there are three Government primary schools and eight grant-aided 
schools but in only one of these is boarding accommodation provided. 


Owing to the wide differences in language, religion and back- 
ground, education in the Protectorate has been organised almost 
entirely on a racial basis, but in 1956 the first school specifically 
intended for children of all races was opened in Entebbe and in 1957 
Government announced that all new secondary schools would be 
organised on an inter-racial basis and that existing schools would be 
opened to children of races other than that for which they were 
originally intended, provided that their essential character was 
maintained. 


African Education 


The programme for the development of African education is 
based on recommendations accepted by Government in 1953 for 
which the sum of £10 million (including £2 million for technical 
education) was set aside from the African Development Fund in order 
to make possible a more rapid rate of progress. 


1957 saw the continuation of schemes initiated in previous years. 
In all districts, except Buganda, primary education continued to expand 
on the lines of the district five-year plans prepared by the education 
committees in 1954. Although exact figures for 1957 are not yet avail- 
able it is estimated that there were about 290,000 children (of which 
27 per cent were girls) attending grant-aided primary schools com- 
pared with 180,000 in 1952, and that there were nearly 2,000 
grant-aided primary schools. 
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Responsibility for primary education has now been officially 
transferred to all districts except five and departmental staff have been 
seconded to the education committees to enable them to undertake 
this responsibility. 

In Buganda the political climate prevented the reorganisation of 
the educational system until the end of 1955. The Minister of Educa- 
tion for the Kingdom of Buganda is now responsible for both primary 
and junior secondary schools. Seven divisional education committees 
have been set up with responsibility for primary education within their 
areas and at the centre there is a secondary education committee with 
responsibility for junior secondary schools. During the year four of 
these divisional committees produced programmes to cover the period 
‘up to 1961. Even in Buganda the majority of schools are managed by 
the voluntary agencies but a small number of primary and junior 
secondary schools are under the direct control of the Buganda 
Government. 


In 1957 the total enrolment in secondary schools was 14,273, an 
increase of nearly 3,000 over the previous year, and compared with 
5,517 in 1951. The year saw the devolution of junior secondary schools 
outside Buganda to provincial level and this policy should make it 
possible to improve their standard by maintaining control of them. 
In November there were 3,879 candidates for the senior secondary 
schools selection examination and of these 855 obtained places in 
senior secondary schools: in addition there were 2,874 candidates for 
the Junior Secondary Leaving Certificate and 795 certificates were 
awarded. 


At the end of 1957, 667 school candidates and 350 private 
candidates entered for the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate. 
Results are not yet known but in the previous year 356 school candi- 
dates and 38 private candidates obtained their certificates. 


Training Colleges 


In the past five years the accommodation available for the train- 
ing of teachers has been greatly expanded, a number of small colleges 
have been closed and nine new colleges built. In 1957, as in the pre- 
vious year, the output of Grade I teachers was about 900. In addition, 
71 Grade II teachers received their certificates at the end of the year: 
these teachers had completed a two-year training course after obtain- 
ing their school certificates. Although the number of qualified students 
is increasing very rapidly, the demand for Grade II teachers in the 
junior secondary schools continues to exceed the supply. By a decision 
of the Advisory Council for African Education in November the out- 
put of junior secondary teachers is to be increased as rapidly as 
possible and as no additional funds are likely to be available there 
is to be a corresponding decrease in the rate of development of primary 
schools. 
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The total student population in the training colleges in 1957 was 
about 3,925: at the end of the year there were 9,560 African teachers 
of all grades in the Service of whom 20 were graduates and the 
certificates of 400 more were based on an academic qualification of 
school certificate level or above. 


Technical Education 


Progress continued to be made in technical education through five 
Government and six grant-aided technical schools in addition to 
Kampala Technical Institute. These provided a wide variety of courses 
in the building, engineering and allied trades, as well as advanced 
courses for more responsible posts in the building industry and the 
municipalities. 

Courses were also operated in a variety of commercial subjects, in 
technical teacher training, boat building and dressmaking for women. 
At a number of centres there were part-time and evening classes in 
vocational and recreational subjects for apprentices and the general 
public. In addition to the technical schools which produce some 400 
trained personnel for commerce and industry per annum, there were 
also 46 grant-aided rural trade schools providing training for village 
craftsmen. 


An American team of experts under the auspices of the I.C.A. 
continued the training of technical teachers for engineering and allied 
trades at Kampala Technical Institute. 


Asian Education 

The enrolment at the Asian schools continued to rise very rapidly 
and in 1957 accommodation was provided for an additional 2,500 
children: it was a considerable task to provide even a minimum of 
facilities and staff for this rapidly expanding section of the com- 
munity. At the end of the year there were 16,000 children in the 
primary schools and 3,819 in the secondary schools compared with a 
total enrolment of 8,700 in 1951. 

There are now 12 Government schools, six of which provide a 
course leading to school certificate, and 83 grant-aided primary 
schools. Of the grant-aided schools 31 are managed by the Provincial 
Council of H.H. the Aga Khan and the remainder are Indian public 
schools each under its own local committee: in addition there are 
seven Government-controlled schools which are aided schools catering 
for all Asian communities. For Goan children there are three primary 
schools with a total enrolment of 700 children. 

There are no boarding schools for Asian children but in the large 
towns hostels have been built by various communities to enable 
children from the more distant areas to attend school. 

During the year considerable progress was made in expanding 
the primary course from six to eight years in accordance with the 
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decision of the Advisory Council taken in 1955: the Asian secondary 
schools will now, like the African schools, provide a four-year course 
leading to school certificate. In December 1957 341 children from 
these schools entered for school certificate: 130 passed this examina- 
tion at the end of 1956. 


The continued expansion of the system of Asian primary schools 
depends very largely on the success of the Asian Training College 
opened in 1955. Twenty-five teachers qualified for their certificates 
at this college in 1957 but although this is a greater number than ever 
before, teaching is still not a popular profession among young Asian 
men and women and the community must continue to make every 
effort to encourage their sons and daughters to adopt teaching as a 
career. 


European Education 


In 1951 Government was responsible for the education of 
approximately 330 European children. In 1957 there were almost 1,000 
children in the Government and grant-aided primary schools inthe 
Protectorate; 446 other children were attending primary schools in 
Kenya and elsewhere. Largely for medical reasons there are no 
facilities for secondary education for European children in Uganda 
but subsidies were paid to the parents of 458 children to enable them 
to attend secondary schools elsewhere in the Commonwealth. In the 
last three years there has been a considerable expansion in the system 
of grant-aided primary schools at the smaller centres and this has 
resulted in a reduction of the number of places in Kenya primary 
schools occupied by children from Uganda. 


Higher Education 


The number of Uganda students attending universities and other 
institutions of further and higher education overseas continued to 
rise and in 1957 a total of 800 students were known to be studying 
overseas. There were 230 students in the United Kingdom studying 
with the assistance of scholarships provided by the Protectorate and 
local governments. In addition 104 Government officers, the majority 
of them Africans, were attending courses in the United Kingdom: 
there were 41 Asian bursars and 31 European bursars at schools and 
colleges in the United Kingdom and an additional 12 Asian bursars 
in India and Pakistan. About 300 private students, African and Asian, 
were attending courses on higher education in the United Kingdom 
and a total of 20 African students were known to be studying in the 
United States of America. 

In East Africa higher education is provided at Makerere College 
the University College of East Africa on the outskirts of Kampala, 
and at the Royal Technical College in Nairobi. These are independent 
inter-territorial institutions for students of all races from all the East 
African territories. In 1957 there were 625 students attending 
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Makerere of whom 211 came from Uganda. This college is in special 
relationship with London University, and since 1953 students have 
sat for degrees of that university. In April 1957 12 Uganda students 
sat for their degrees and 10 were successful, seven in arts and three 
in science. The college offers courses in arts, science, education, 
medicine, agriculture, veterinary studies, fine arts and social science. 
There were 214 students attending the Royal Technical College in 
1957 of whom 45 came from Uganda. This College offers courses in 
architecture, arts, commerce, domestic science, engineering and science. 


Finance 


« Expenditure on education for the financial year 1956/57 totalled 
£3,375,352 recurrent and £873,429 capital. These figures may be use- 
fully compared with those of 1951 when the Protectorate spent 
£904,885 on education, of which £797,785 was recurrent and 
£108,100 was capital. In the present financial year estimated recurrent 
expenditure is £3,725,267 and capital £496,462. The preliminary draft 
estimates for 1958/59 suggest that recurrent expenditure in that year 
will exceed £4 million. 


HEALTH 


General Health Conditions and Major Diseases 


Although Uganda is situated on the Equator, the physical standard 
of health of those who take suitable precautions is comparable with 
that found in the inhabitants of temperate regions. This state of 
affairs has been achieved by the prolonged application of preventive 
measures, together with improvement of housing and sanitation, more 
effective control of the insect-carriers of disease, and full utilisation 
of modern knowledge and practice in the control of outbreaks of 
infectious diseases. 


Public health precautions have been increasingly and effectively 
applied in urban areas and the focus of interest in the larger towns 
is commencing to move to those peri-urban areas where development 
is taking place. 


In the rural areas there has been a steady improvement in 
environmental sanitation as a result of increased health education and 
propaganda, encouragement from the Community Development 
Department and by the more progressive chiefs. The protection of 
water supplies, the provision of latrines and an improvement in the 
construction and ventilation of houses have been the main duties of 
locally trained health inspectors working in rural areas. 


The death rates of Europeans and Asians working in Uganda 


have been less than those for corresponding age groups in their own 
countries. In these two races deaths from tropical diseases are rare 
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and mortality is generally confined to such conditions as degenerative 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels, accidents and other diseases 
which are largely independent of climate. 


The African population is largely rural, though with increasing 
industrialisation the number living in urban areas is steadily rising. 
Domestic and personal hygiene is often inadequate, but progress is 
slowly and steadily being made to persuade people to improve their 
material standards of living and in the education of women and school- 
children in healthy ways of life. 


Communicable Diseases 


Malaria.——There was no indication in 1957 of any unu8ual 
increase in the incidence of malaria. A malaria survey in the Kigezi 
District by a W.H.O. malariologist and entomologist indicated an 
increasing amount of malaria in the resettlement area as the altitude 
fell below 4,000 feet. Plans will be made for eradication or control 
in 1958. 


The inter-territorial malariologist visited the Ankole area and 
drew attention to the spread of malaria by man-made breeding places 
such as dams and road construction works. The malarial engineer 
from the Malaria and Vector-Borne Diseases Unit at Muheza visited 
Mbale and advised on anti-malarial works. 


The number of cases of malaria occurring amongst expatriate 
officials made it necessary to point out that malaria is preventable 
and to restate the methods of prophylaxis. 


Trypanosomiasis.—The number of cases of sleeping sickness 
increased from 108 in 1956 to 490, mainly due to the outbreak in 
Lango District where surveys revealed 289 cases of Gambiense sleep- 
ing sickness. As mentioned on page 63, the Tsetse Control Depart- 
ment undertook a fly survey of some 500 square miles of this area 
and sprayed stretches of the Moroto River and its tributaries. In 
December a tsetse survey yielded only two flies in the whole of the 
76 miles of the Moroto River which had been sprayed. 


An increase of cases was recorded in the Eastern Province. It 
is possible that this was due to intensification of effort to detect cases, 
together with the increased interest taken by E.A.T.R.O. at Sukulu, 
where a ward is maintained for patients with trypanosomiasis, 


During the year it was decided, as general policy, to reduce the 
number of clearings, to continue surveys in infected areas at regular 
intervals and to aim at as near 100 per cent attendance of the 
population at surveys as possible. 


Resettlement in the previously closed area in Busoga continued 
under close supervision. 


Onchocerciasis—An attempt in March to eradicate simulium 
neavet from the slopes of the Uganda side of Mount Elgon had the 
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effect of reducing the fly but did not achieve its object. The com- 
plete resources of the Entomological Division with personnel and 
vehicles loaned by the Department of Agriculture were involved in the 
exercise. Subsequent to the dosing of the rivers the fly counts showed 
a reduction but not eradication. The apparent lack of success was 
attributed to the early onset of the rains which rendered impassable 
the access paths which had been cut through the forest and to the 
lack of sufficient responsible personnel to ensure that the dosing was 
done accurately and that no tributaries were missed. 


Surveys on the eastern slopes of the Ruwenzori in the Western 
Province revealed a high incidence of stmulium damnosum. The 
importance of this discovery is related to the Kilembe Copper Mine, 
which went into production in 1956. Fortunately, the terrain in this 
area is more suited to an eradication campaign than the thickly 
forested country where control has previously been attempted in 
Uganda. A survey is to be made followed by dosing of the infected 
rivers with D.D.T. 


Smallpox—Four hundred and eighty cases were reported with 
four deaths. They were distributed throughout the Protectorate. The 
type of infection was of low virulence, the usual difficulty in diagnosis 
from chickenpox being experienced. The mildness of the disease pro- 
duced no rush demand for vaccination which was available at all 
centres although in the Teso District alone, over 220,000 vaccinations 
were performed. 


Poliomyelitis—There were 114 cases with seven deaths. The 
disease did not reach epidemic proportions and every district notified 
one or more cases. Limited supplies of poliomyelitis vaccine were 
obtained from the Crown Agents and more was on order. Arrange- 
ments were made for young adults recruited to the Service to be 
vaccinated before they leave the United Kingdom as experience has 
shown that the highest mortality from the disease occurs in this 
group of expatriates. 


Leprosy.—Satisfactory progress was made during 1957 and the 
target originally set for 1961 was reached. By the end of the year 
there were some 75 treatment villages with some 35,000 patients 
under therapy. The distribution of the disease was further studied 
by the Specialist Leprologist and it is now clear that more than half 
the patients are centred in the Eastern Province. 


Advice and assistance were given to the mission leprosy settle- 
ments and considerable improvements were made, particularly at 
Kumi and Ongino. 


The training of leprosy orderlies continued; 12 are now employed 
by district councils and 20 more are in training. 


Tuberculosis—The number of beds available for tuberculous 
patients was increased in 1957, and separate wards are now available 
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at Mulago, Jinja, Fort Portal, Mbarara, Lira and Kabale. This 
brought to an end the first phase of the building programme, and it 
is hoped to commence the second phase in 1958. Additional X-ray 
units have been established, and in some districts dispensary beds 
have been set aside for the treatment of suitable cases. 


Investigations into combinations of therapeutic agents have been 
continued at Mulago Hospital under M.R.C. auspices, and in this 
connection three drug trials were undertaken or completed during 
the year. 


Towards the end of the year the W.H.O. Tuberculosis Survey 
Team arrived to commence a seven months investigation in various 
parts of the Protectorate selected on a statistical basis. 


Kala Azar.—A small endemic focus of visceral kala azar was 
discovered in Karamoja District and by the end of November 12 
cases had been reported. Further surveys in this district are being 
planned. 


Food and Nutrition 


Plans were made to replace the Advisory Committee on Human 
Nutrition by a Scientific Advisory Committee whose function it 
would be to direct and advise on research in nutrition, to assess 
results and to pass on recommendations to a Co-ordinating Committee 
for executive action. The membership of the latter body would include 
representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, Veterinary and 
Animal Industry, Education, Game and Fisheries, Community 
Development and Co-operative Development. 


Additional funds permitted the recommendation of the Trowell 
Committee on Hospital Diets to be implemented in all hospitals. It 
may be safely said that in all Government hospitals diet is now 
adequate in quality and quantity and that there is no longer need 
for patients to require relatives and friends to feed them whilst they 
are in hospital. 


Buildings 
Hospital buildings valued at £98,800 were completed in 1957. 
Further medical buildings, including quarters for staff, both expatriate 


and local, valued at £465,850 were either under construction or were 
in the planning stage at the end of the year. 


An advisory committee, assisted by numerous specialist planning 
sub-committees, completed plans for a six-storied hospital to replace 
the existing Mulago Hospital in Kampala at a cost of £2,300,000. 
The general and teaching hospital which is to occupy the first five 
storeys is designed to provide 758 beds. The sixth and top storey, 
running the whole length of the ward blocks, will provide 132 beds 
in single and small wards for paying patients. 
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Hospital Services 


New construction was mainly directed towards modernising 
facilities and improving efficiency. Shortage of trained staff limited 
the addition of bed accommodation. However, one exception was the 
building of wards at district and provincial hospitals for cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. This was essential as most hospitals were 
accommodating increasing numbers of tuberculosis patients with a 
marked reduction in beds available for general medical and surgical 
cases. 


The demand upon both out-patient and in-patient services con- 
tinued to increase and in order to provide necessary accommodation 
in the midwifery ward at Mulago the stay of a normal case was 
limited from two to five days. Completed figures are not yet to hand 
but it is known that the figure of 829 deliveries recorded in 1946 
will be surpassed. There are 86 beds at Mulago. 


Mental Hospitals 


During the year the number of admissions to the mental hospitals 
increased considerably and despite a more rapid turnover, admissions 
outnumbered discharges. At the same time a gradual increase in the 
proportion of seriously affected cases called for an additional amount 
of care and supervision from a staff which was below strength. The 
increase in the number of criminal lunatics from 87 to 97 contributed 
to the problem inasmuch as difficulties were experienced in dis- 
charging those who had recovered. 


A start was made on the new mental hospital at Butabika which, 
at the year end, had beds for 100 patients. In December, mental 
hospitals were the subject of debate in Legislative Council and as a 
result, Government agreed to speed up the completion of Butabika 
Hospital at a total cost of approximately £430,000. It is hoped that 
it may eventually be possible to close the old and unsuitable mental 
hospital attached to Mulago and transfer all patients to Butabika. 


Philanthropic Bodies 


In Kampala, Jinja and Lira, blood transfusion services were run 
under the auspices of the Red Cross Society whose branches through- 
out the country continued to take a great interest in various aspects 
of the department’s work, such as child welfare clinics and patients 
suffering from tuberculosis. The Salvation Army ran a successful 
hostel for Africans attending as out-patients in Kampala and Round 
Table ladies helped in many ways in a clinic for children suffering 
from the after-effects of poliomyelitis. A successful body of people 
was formed who interest themselves in the patients in the mental 
hospitals. 
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Mission Medical Services 


Generally speaking, the missions have found it difficult to meet 
the increasing costs of running hospital services. Grant-in-aid Rules 
for Voluntary Agencies were published during the year after dis- 
cussions with the main missions interested in medical work. Certain 
ad hoc exceptions to their application were, however, made by the 
Minister of Social Services. 


Grants for recurrent expenditure are now given on the basis of 
the numbers of professional and trained staff employed and for train- 
ing of nurses, midwives and other ancillary staff according to the 
teaching staff employed and the number of students under training. 
Subject to the availability of finance, arrangements are also made for 
capital grants for building. Such money will be used more for replace- 
ment of existing obsolete buildings rather than for expansion of 
services. | 


U.N.LC.EF. 


The first phase of U.N.I.C.E.F. aid, which benefited the Health 
Education Section, the School of Hygiene and some of the training 
schools for auxiliary medical staff, came to an end in 1956. During 
1957 further negotiations with representatives of W.H.O. and 
U.N.LC.E.F. led to the drawing up of a further programme of assist- 
ance to provide more training materials, clinical equipment, drug and 
diet supplements for rural health centres and the provision of trans- 
port for the supervision of training and development of health pro- 
grammes in selected areas. Supplies in connection with this assistance 
are expected to commence early in 1958. 


Following negotiations which had started during the previous 
year, a separate agreement was negotiated by which U.N.I.C.E.F. 
undertook to assist leprosy control work in Uganda. It was agreed 
that specific leprosy drugs, training and laboratory equipment, text- 
books, motor vehicles and soap would be made available for use at 
leprosy centres. These supplies had already started to arrive by the 
end of the year although the formal plan of operations will not be 
concluded until some minor amendments have been made. 


Devolution to H.H, the Kabaka’s Government 


In November, rural medical and health services in the Masaka 
District were handed over. to H.H. the Kabaka’s Government. With 
the exception of the hospitals at Kampala, Masaka and Entebbe, the 
municipality of Kampala, the township of Masaka and Luzira 
central prison, public health and curative services throughout 
Buganda became the responsibility of H.H. the Kabaka’s Govern- 
ment. The Principal Medical Officer and six medical officers were 
seconded from Protectorate staff. Four African doctors were recruited 
by the Buganda Appointments Board into the Buganda Civil Service. 
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Staff and Training 

Recruitment of doctors and nursing sisters was poor until the 
end of the year when news was received of the recruitment of nine 
doctors. The shortage of nursing sisters persisted and if considerable 
use had not been made of married nursing sisters who live in 
Kampala, it would have been necessary to close down certain posts to 
enable other units to run efficiently. 

Three Makerere graduates joined the department as medical 
officers on termination of their two-year pre-registration internships 
and two recently qualified commenced duties as house officers at 
Mulago Hospital. 

At the end of the year there were 429 ancillary staff under 
organised training. Of these, just over half were nurses and nursing 
orderlies. 


Miss M. Houghton, Education Adviser to the General Nursing 
Council of England and Wales, made many useful suggestions in 
regard to the training of nurses and nursing auxiliaries, and recom- 
mended that nurses in training at Mulago should be permitted a 
credit of 18 months towards the S.R.N. training in the United 
Kingdom. 


Health Education 


This was the first full year in which this division of the Medical 
Department had functioned, and gratifying progress was made. 
Lectures were given on numerous health subjects, posters and 
pamphlets were prepared and published, wireless talks in vernacular 
languages were arranged, and assistance was given at county shows. 


Finance 


The total sum provided for health and curative services in the 
1957/58 Revenue Budget was £1,695,310, approximately 8-14 per 
cent of the total Protectorate Revenue Budget. Comparable figures in 
1956/57 were £1,645,189 and 8 per cent. 


VIRUS RESEARCH . 


The East African Virus Research Institute completed 21 years of 
work during 1957, and it seems more appropriate on this occasion 
to give a brief general review of that work rather than to give details 
of only the year’s work. 


From 1936 till 1950 the Institute was a branch of the Inter- 
national Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, and close 
liaison happily still exists between the Institute and that far- -reaching 
organisation. During this period the work was concerned mainly with 
yellow fever in man and animals. It was first shown by immunity 
surveys that yellow fever occurred in man and animals in Uganda 
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and neighbouring territories. Subsequently virus was actually isolated 
from human cases both in the Sudan and Uganda. Thus, for the first 
time, the doubt held by many of the validity of immunity surveys 
was for all time dispelled. Numerous isolations of the virus were also 
made from Uganda mosquitoes, and the forest cycle, which involves 
the transmission of virus from monkey to monkey by an arboreal 
mosquito, was worked out. The mechanism of transfer of the infec- 
tion from monkey to man, through the medium of a mosquito which 
lives in certain types of banana plantation, was also worked out. 
Attention then turned to the epidemiology of the infection in the 
drier country and work on this aspect of the epidemiology continues. 


_ In addition to these studies the Institute acted as a vaccine test- 
ing and distribution centre for Africa and the East during the war. 
Apart from assisting in vaccination campaigns in Africa involving 
over half a million people, over three million doses of vaccine were 
distributed—almost all free of charge. The vaccine was prepared by 
the Rockefeller Foundation laboratories in New York, but checking 
at Entebbe involved the testing of about 42,000 doses. 


During the period many new viruses—some very important— 
were isolated and studied. 


In 1950 the Institute was taken over by the East Africa High 
Commission, but its field of activity also extends to Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia. The research staff are members of the Research 
Branch of Her Majesty’s Overseas Civil Service. 


Since this time the field of study has been widened. Essentially 
the Institute’s present work is centred on the isolation of viruses from 
man, from animals and from insects (mainly mosquitoes). Hand-in- 
hand with this goes the study of the distribution of virus infections 
in man and animals, and studies of the behaviour of the mammalian 
hosts and insect vectors of virus disease. By such approaches the 
complicated inter-relationships of these various phases of infection 
are being worked out, with due reference to the environment and its 
influence. 

Increasing attention is being paid to the minor fevers which are 
so prevalent among all races, in the hope of finding to what extent 
virus infections may be responsible. 

- Large animal colonies are of necessity maintained—about 20,000 
mice, smaller numbers of guinea pigs, rabbits, monkeys, wild rats, 
ferrets, domestic and jungle fowl, not to mention various local wild 
animals and birds. 

The closest contact is maintained with other virus laboratories 
in Africa, America, the United Kingdom and the Far East, and there 
is a continuous exchange of material and information. Without such 
exchange it would not be possible to keep up with the very rapid 
progress of virus work obtaining at present. 

“Thirteen scientific papers by members of the Institute staff have 
been published and five have been accepted for publication. 
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HOUSING 


Redevelopment Areas 

The new type of development of Rican village areas already 
existing within township boundaries made large strides during 1957. 
At Kiwafu, Entebbe, all the roads and water supply arrangements in 
the first phase of the plan were completed; street lighting was installed 
and plots marked out and offered to the public. Priority was given to 
people already resident at Kiwafu. Seventy-seven plots were taken up 
and a number of shops and houses were built and others were under 
construction. School premises were completed and opened. 

In Kampala much progress was made at Kiswa and all service 
roads were completed. Two hundred and fifty-eight plots were 
surveyed and marked out and 58 were leased. Building began on 22 
of them and the department also built four model Grade II houses 
and premises for people necessarily evicted. A further 15 evicted 
persons will also be housed. One local employer leased plots to build 
staff quarters and other employers may do likewise. 

At Katali, the second redevelopment area in Kampala, the first 
ring road was completed and the estate office was built. 


Home Ownership Estates 

At Ntinda, Kampala, 33 Grade I houses were completed and 30 
were immediately disposed of on tenant-purchase terms. In the Grades 
II and III areas seven houses were built and four others were begun. 

At Mpumudde, the home-ownership estate in Jinja, applications 
were made for 54 plots and the land rent paid. However, progress 
was slow, building took place on only 15 plots and none was com- 
pleted. The department built three Grade II houses as an experiment 
and one was disposed of on tenant-purchase terms. A four-classroom 
primary school was completed. 

Development at Mbale was held up during the year through lack 
of staff but it should be possible to resume progress in 1958. 


General (Rented) Estates 

Further building took place, 43 houses being completed at 
Naguru/Nakawa in Kampala, 200 houses in Jinja, 21 in Mbale and 
approximately 50 at up-country stations. Work began on a further 
250 houses; 150 in Kampala, and 100 in Jinja. These would have 
been completed but for a dispute with the contractor and subsequent 
termination of the contract. The houses are to be finished by direct 
labour. A clinic was built at Walukuba, Jinja, and a three-classroom 
temporary primary school at Naguru. 


Rents 


The monthly rents charged on these estates remained unchanged 
during the year. Rent for a bed-space is Shs. 5 while house rents 
range from a minimum of Shs. 10 for a one-room house to Shs. 70 
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for a four-room house. For water from a communal source the house 
charge varies from two to five shillings. For houses provided with 
an internal water supply and fitted with electricity, an additional 
charge of four to five shillings is made depending on the size of the 
house. 


Design Policy 

New basic designs were prepared during the year which can be 
adapted for all types and sizes of houses. The designs are based on 
a three feet four inch grid system and all components have been 
standardised and reduced to the minimum number and are inter- 
changeable within the grid. Thus windows are supplied in one, two 
or three widths, each a multiple of three feet four inches. 


Estate Planning 


The development of existing estates continued along the main 
lines of planning already worked out with only very minor variations. 
However on the new estates more careful attention has been given 
to road alignment in relation to contours and surface water drainage 
to avoid erosion. With the close co-operation of the Town Planning 
Department, detailed plans were produced for new areas at Kiswa 
and Katali in Kampala and in Jinja, and roads were made on the 
Kiswa and Katali estates. 


These areas have been planned as urban residential neighbour- 
hood units complete with shops and markets, schools, community 
centres and other public buildings. 


Research 


Research continued during the year; new asbestos-cement pro- 
ducts were designed and prototypes were tried and tested. Those 
which were successful were incorporated in the new house designs 
and included pivoted window louvres, ventilator units, sinks and 
draining board units. Various types of paint were tested and 
chlorinated rubber paints may prove the most suitable; they can be 
applied without any priming treatment. 


Research into roof design resulted in the standardisation of a 
10 degree pitch asbestos-cement roof utilising a five feet cranked ridge 
sheet. New type reinforced concrete purlin units have obviated the 
necessity for rafters and have proved more economical than the pre- 
vious types of roofing supports. 

Seven prototype houses were constructed on the Ntinda Estate 
utilising compressed murram blocks stabilised with cement in varying 
proportions. These houses were treated externally with transparent 
silicones water-proofing solution which penetrates the surface to a 
depth of approximately three-eighths of an inch. 


Tests also continued on various types of cooking and sanitary 
appliances. 
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Building Costs 

During the year the average cost of building houses in traditional 
concrete block construction to the new designs came down by an 
average of three shillings a foot super compared with houses of 
earlier designs. Similar designs utilising the same standard units but 
built in post and panel construction cost six to seven shillings a foot 
super more than the traditional blockwork form of construction. 


TOWN PLANNING 


The preparation of statutory planning schemes was continued through- 
out the year in consultation with the local authorities concerned. A 
number of schemes were nearly completed, including schemes for 
Mbale, Masaka and Mbarara, and these will be submitted to the Town 
and Country Planning Board during 1958. 

At the beginning of the year the Board recommended a com- 
plete reassessment and revision of the existing Kampala Outline 
Scheme because much development had taken place since it had 
been brought into force in 1951 and new factors had arisen which 
were influencing future development. Preliminary surveys were begun 
in connection with new proposals. 

In consultation with the African Housing Department, schemes 
were prepared for African housing estates in the more important 
urban centres and also for low cost housing areas. Schemes for the 
former included layouts of the Kiswa and Katali Estates in Kampala, 
Kiwafu in Entebbe and Bukaya on the west bank of the Jinja plan- 
ning area. 

The department was represented at the first Overseas Planning 
Conference held 2t Oxford in September under the aegis of the Town 
Planning Institute. Among the papers presented was one on Urban- 
ization—Problems and Policies, and the department contributed a 
section on Aspects of Development within the Urban Area of Greater 
Kampala. 

The Town and Country Planning Board met on 11 occasions and 
four appeals were considered under section 27 of the Ordinance. 
Among the many subjects which received its attention was the pre- 
paration of a Schedule of Minimum Street Widths; this was later 
published and adopted as a basis for new road proposals in urban 
centres throughout the Protectorate. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 


The encouragement, among rural communities, of a desire to work 
together on practical projects for their mutual benefit is one of the 
main concerns of the Department of Community Development. It 
also seeks to alleviate, by means of its welfare services, social ills 
brought about by economic development. 
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Training for Leadership 


Once again emphasis in 1957 was placed on non-technical adult 
training for leadership with the central training establishment at 
Nsamizi linked with a rural training centre in each district. Useful 
progress was made and rural centres in West Nile, Acholi, Lango and 
Ankole were expanded and improved, while in Teso, Busoga, West 
Mengo and Toro new centres were being built. 


At all these centres the aim is to give to men and women of 
influence in the local communities short intensive courses on a variety 
of subjects, from agricultural extension work and co-operative societies 
to citizenship and adult literacy methods. Thus informed they in turn 
can stimulate the village populations to greater efforts in raising their 
living standards. The more receptive students at rural training centres 
go forward to Nsamizi for more advanced training. 


Community Development Projects 


Many improvements were achieved, mainly at the local village 
level, including protection of water supplies, leper camps, village roads, 
the creation of county workshops, building of bridges and assistance 
to school buildings. With projects of this type the people have usually 
contributed more than half the total cost. Schemes of a different 
category included adult literacy classes, housing and other com- 
petitions, agricultural shows, courses, educational visits and sporting 
activities. 


Adult Education and Literacy 


Greater attention was paid during the year to the development 
of informal adult education through existing groups, and by the 
formation of further clubs, groups and organisations. An increase in 
staff at the end of the year secured greater co-ordination of adult 
literacy techniques and the Uganda Literature Service, working in 
close liaison with the East African Literature Bureau, tackled the 
problem of producing and distributing simple readers. 


Work Among Women 


The importance of this work was recognised by the creation of 
the post of Assistant Commissioner (Woman). To meet the growing 
demand by women for instruction in homecraft and child-care, the 
wives of Government officers were engaged in a number of districts 
to initiate the work on a temporary basis until sufficient qualified 
African women staff were available. Good progress was made in 
arranging co-ordinated programmes of systematic instruction in 
women’s clubs and groups in most districts and numerous courses 
were held for local leaders of women’s groups and subordinate staff. 
Towards the end of the year U.N.I.C.E.F. aid was received in the 
form of motor vehicles badly needed for staff in rural areas. 
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Visual Aids 


More staff in the autumn enabled a start to be made with a 
visual aids service for use in support of community development pro- 
grammes and campaigns. 


Clubs and Community Centres 

There was a marked increase in the number of women’s clubs in 
the rural areas and it is of interest that many of these came about 
as a result of agitation from men. The number of clubs catering 
for both men and women also increased and these became adult 
education centres for the community. 

The progress of the community centres in housing estates was 
retarded by the lack of experienced wardens and active steps will be 
taken to begin regular training in 1958. 

The Nakivubo Settlement continued to serve a most useful pur- 
pose as an educational and recreational centre, particularly for the 
population of the Kisenyi-Katwe area of Kampala. At the end of 
the year the nursery school had 70 pupils and 85 adults were attend- 
ing evening classes. The warden of the settlement is a community 
development assistant, and the management committee comprises 
voluntary social workers of all races. 

Officers of the department also assisted by organising tribal 
associations, particularly in Kampala, where there are ten of these. 


Voluntary Societies 

The Community Development Department continued to co- 
operate closely with—and sometimes actively led—many voluntary 
societies. Among these were the Council of Voluntary Social Service, 
the Youth Council, the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and Boys’ Clubs 
Associations, the Uganda Council of Women, Toc H, the Y.W.C.A., 
the Red Cross, the St. John Ambulance Brigade, the Foundation for 
the Blind, the British Legion, and the Advisory Council on Asian 
Welfare. Two sports officers of the department helped to raise the 
standard of athletics and football by organising training and expert 
coaching. 

The Youth Council is responsible for the co-ordination >f youth 
work in the Protectorate. It was more active during 1957 and efforts 
made to extend its activities to up-country districts. The Boys’ Club 
movement also showed increased activity in hiking, cycling and week- 
end camps. 


Remedial Welfare 

There was a marked increase in the volume of social welfare 
case-work in the Kampala area and 193 cases were dealt with, of 
which 120 were juvenile cases. There is now scope for two or three 
full-time workers in Kampala alone, for the work, if it is done 
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thoroughly, takes up much time. In Jinja and Mbale, too, the need 
for social welfare staff became increasingly evident. 

A limited amount of welfare visiting was undertaken with the 
staff available but much more is needed, particularly on the perimeter 
of Kampala. 


Probation and After-Care Service 


Due to lack of funds there was no expansion of staff for this 
service although the work increased particularly on the Prison Welfare 
and After-Care side and in the use of the Kampala Remand Home. 

On the probation side 786 cases were supervised by the six 
area offices and there were 356 new cases compared with 613 super- 
vised and 313 new cases in 1956. The Prison Welfare and After-Care 
Section dealt with 496 cases at the two largest prisons and‘ inter- 
viewed approximately 940 prisoners and ex-prisoners. However, this 
prison work had to be limited to allow for a proper system of after- 
care at the Reform School where all boys are interviewed three months 
before release and their future planned. Sixty-two cases were dealt 
with and the boys were supervised while on licence. 


The Remand Home hostel continued to be used for a great 
variety of cases, apart from straightforward juvenile remands, of 
which there were 259. Total admissions numbered 377 compared with 
222 in 1956. Work began on a smaller home at Mbale, and, in addi- 
tion to the site at Jinja, land was made available for others at Masaka 
and Fort Portal. 

The deficiencies in the present system were recognised when a 
committee, under the chairmanship of the Chief Justice, was set up 
to consider the problem and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Its 
report is expected early in 1958. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


As in many other parts of Africa, the Christian missions have played 
an important part in the development of the country, notably in 
educational and medical work. The mission societies of the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic churches have predominated and other denomina- 
tions have not been represented in Uganda to any extent. 


The Anglican Church 

The work of the Church Missionary Society in Uganda 
originated from a letter sent to the London Daily Telegraph in 1875 
by the explorer H. M. Stanley. Most of the pioneer party died of 
disease or accident very soon after their arrival in 1877, but Mackay 
and Ashe reached Mengo and obtained a hearing at the Court of the 
Kabaka Mutesa I. Mackay was useful to the Kabaka in many ways, 
being a qualified engineer, and from his teaching of the boys who 
came to his house came the first converts. 
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In 1885 and 1886 many Christians were killed for their faith 
after the accession of Mwanga, and the first Bishop, James Hannington, 
was murdered in Busoga on October 29, 1885. Bishop Tucker reached 
the country in 1890 and was largely responsible for the Imperial 
British East Africa Company continuing its administration in 1893 
until the Protectorate was proclaimed a year later. 

Since then the mission has expanded its work in many ways. 
Medical work took its first step forward in 1897 when Mengo Hospital 
was founded by Dr. Albert Cook just below the Cathedral on 
Namirembe “the hill of peace’. Mengo was the pioneer hospital and 
medical school in East Africa. The first nurses’ training began there 
and 344 nurses and 538 midwives had been trained and qualified by 
the end of 1957. The society runs a hospital at Ngora and two leprosy 
centres, at Kumi and Ongino and there are also eight maternity 
centres all staffed by Africans trained at Mengo. 


Many of Uganda’s present and past leaders had their early train- 
ing at Anglican schools and the senior secondary schools at Budo, 
Mwiri, Nabumali and Gayaza have long been noted for their 
high scholastic standards. His Highness the Kabaka Mutesa II was 
a pupil at Budo. 

At the end of 1957 there were more than 800 Anglican schools, 
excluding a very large number of unaided primary schools, under 
the wing of the church. Just over 117,000 children were being 
educated. There were 13 teacher training colleges with an output of 
about 485 teachers a year. 

The girls’ school at Gayaza continued its very successful Farm 
and Diet Scheme financed by the Nuffield Foundation and nutritional 
experts from many parts of the world visited the school in the year 
under review. The boat-building scheme at Kabalega Technical School 
in Bunyoro was also in the news and may revolutionise the boats 
used for lake fishing. (See page 65). 

For administrative purposes, the Protectorate is divided into 
two dioceses, the Diocese of Uganda centred at Namirembe and the 
Diocese of the Upper Nile centred at Mbale. At the end of the year 
there were four Assistant Bishops in the Diocese of Uganda and two 
in the Diocese of the Upper Nile. Four of these Assistant Bishops 
were African, and virtually the whole administration of the Church 
has been carried on through overwhelmingly African councils and 
clergy. There were 312 clergy of whom 37 were expatriates. In addi- 
tion there were 106 expatriate lay missionary workers including 
doctors, nurses and teachers. 


The Roman Catholic Church 

The first Roman Catholic missionaries arrived in Uganda in 
1879. At first the work progressed slowly and was hampered by the 
unsettled conditions in the 1880’s. By 1910, however, the work of 
the mission had been extended to the Northern Province. 
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As with the Anglican Church, the propagation of the faith was 
accompanied by energetic educational and medical work. From the 
beginning the advantages of teaching the people to read were clear, 
hence the name “Readers”. Technical instruction was not forgotten 
but in the first elementary schools only the three R’s were taught. 
In 1902 Namilyango College, the first Catholic boarding school, was 
opened to give the higher education which had already become 
necessary. 


At the end of 1957 there were 1,028 Roman Catholic aided 
primary schools, 52 junior secondary schools, eight senior secondary 
schools and 20 teacher training colleges. Three technical schools were 
open: at Kisubi, near Entebbe and at Layibi and Ombaci in the 
Northern Province. Elementary technical instruction was being given 
at 34 rural trade schools and there were also four farm schools. 

In the aided primary schools there were 156,660 pupils; in the 
junior and senior secondary schools just over 6,000, and at the three 
technical schools there were 514 pupils. In the teacher training colleges 
there were 2,268 men and women. 

Medical work began as little more than first aid under a tree 
but from the beginning of the century trained nurses and midwives 
began coming to the medical missions, and led to the gradual develop- 
ment of the medical mission service. In 1957 this comprised a training 
school for nurses and midwives, seven major hospitals, 27 maternity 
centres and 13 dispensaries. 

Nsambya training school for midwives, which was started in 
1903, has trained some 300 midwives and 140 nurses since 1938 when 
general nursing training began. 

Latest statistics for the Catholic mission medical units showed a 
total of 881 beds for general patients and 795 for maternity cases. The 
centres were staffed by 55 European trained nurses and 28 European 
trained midwives. The locally-trained African staff number 62 mid- 
wives and 37 nurses, of whom five were double trained. 

In 1955, which is the latest date for which complete figures are 
available, there were just under one and a half million Roman 
Catholics in the Protectorate out of the population of about five 
million. Mission personnel then totalled 1,889, made up as follows: 

Priests Brothers _—_ Sisters 


European bee 371 115 307 
African .. ae 165 155 776 


TOTAL a 536 270 1,083 


Chapter VIII: Legislation 


Durinc the year 1957, 28 Ordinances were passed of which 13 were 
amending Ordinances. 


The following were the more important enactments: 


The African Courts Ordinance, 1957: This Ordinance was enacted 
to enable the African courts outside Buganda to be reorganised; to 
place them under closer control by the High Court and to enable them 
more closely to follow the practice and procedure of the Protectorate 
courts. 


Section 1 enables the Governor to apply the Ordinance to any 
particular district or districts and to establish, after consultation with 
the Chief Justice, special courts in townships. 


Section 2 establishes for the first time outside Buganda “courts 
advisers” to supervise African courts. 


Section 3 establishes in each district to which the Ordinance is 
applied a District African Court, county courts and sub-county courts. 


. Section 4 empowers the Chief Justice, after such consultations 
as he thinks fit to have, to constitute the courts in each district, 
special provision being made for the Rulers of the Agreement Districts 
constituting their courts with the consent of the Governor. 


Sections 11, 12 and 13 make provision for African courts to be 
guided by the provisions of the Penal Code, the Evidence Ordinance 
and the Criminal Procedure Code in the trial of criminal cases. 


Section 15 ensures that no judgment of a court shall be upset 
only by reason of the fact that it has not been properly guided by 
the Penal Code, the Evidence Ordinance or the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 


Section 16 makes provision for the maximum penalties and juris- 
diction of various classes of courts. 


Sections 26 to 33 make provision for the supervisory and appellate 
powers of the High Court and courts advisers. The High Court is 
given greater supervisory powers, and the right of appeal and revision 
is more closely limited, then was the case before. 


The Coffee Industry (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957: The pur- 
pose of this Ordinance is to give legislative effect to the position of 
licensed scheduled hulleries in the coffee industry. It makes the 
following amendments to the Ordinance: 

(a) allows the rough-hulling of coffee by growers and associa- 
tion of growers; 

(5) enables the Director of Agriculture to satisfy himself before 
granting an estate coffee factory a licence that the owners of the 
factory will have the necessary organisation and resources to erect 
and operate the factory efficiently and economically; 
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(c) allows the Governor in Council to raise or lower the quota 
of coffee that licensed scheduled hulleries may deal with; 


(d) gives district commissioners a discretion whether or not to 
issue coffee buyers’ licences to persons who have offended against 
the law; 


(e) prohibits the storing of coffee by anybody other than a 
grower or an association of growers in any place other than a recog- 
nised market or a store approved by the Director of Agriculture; 


(f) sets out more clearly than before the manner in which 
growers and owners of estates may buy, process and deal in coffee 
grown by them; 


(g) makes it no longer obligatory for the Governor in Council 
to seek the advice of the Coffee Industry Board before fixing prices. 
Provision is also made for the Governor in Council fixing either 
actual prices or minimum prices; 


(h) makes it clear that in future the Board will not purchase 
coffee from estates. Estates are enabled by this section either to sell 
their coffee through the Board who will act on their behalf, or to 
sell their coffee under their estate mark subject to such rules as 
the Board may make governing its sale, grading and export; 


() prevents estates using the quality marks of the Coffee 
Industry Board unless the coffee has been graded by a coffee grader 
on the Board’s staff. 


The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957: This Ordin- 
ance amends the Penal Code: 


(a) to enable the Governor in Council to control the dissection 
of dead bodies; 

(b) by redefining “murder”. Hitherto inter alia a person was 
guilty of murder if he killed somebody while committing a felony. 
In England the courts have held that a person is only guilty of 
murder under this part of the definition if the felony is a felony 
involving violence. The definition is now brought in line with the 
English law; 

(c) makes unlawful wounding, wounding with intent and 
failure to supply necessaries misdemeanours rather than felonies, 
in order that a person should not necessarily be guilty of murder 
if, while committing one of these crimes, he should kill a person. 


The Witchcraft Ordinance, 1957: This was enacted as a result 
of witch killings and simplifies the law by making relevant in prosecu- 
tion, evidence as to the reputation of witches. The penalties for 
threatening death or harm by witchcraft are greatly increased. It also 
empowers a court to order a convicted witch to reside away from the 
locality in which he has established his reputation. 


The Inquests (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957: This allows a 
coroner to dispense with the holding of inquest in cases when, 
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after inquiry, he is satisfied either that the death was due to natural 
causes, or to an accident and was not accelerated by violence or 
negligent conduct on the part of deceased or any other person or that 
if the death was due to or accelerated by the violence or culpable 
or negligent conduct of the deceased, an inquest is not likely to be 
desired by the relatives of the deceased and no public benefit is likely 
to result from holding an inquest. The Ordinance provides that in 
all cases when death has taken place in a prison, in a lock-up or mental 
home, or when the deceased is in police custody, or is the result of 
a traffic accident or an accident in a factory or in a mine, an inquest 
shall always be held, unless criminal proceedings have been or are 
about to be instituted in connection with the death. 


The Justices of the Peace (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957: The 
main purpose of this Ordinance was to enable all British subjects and 
all British protected persons to be appointed justices of the peace 
whatever their race. 

The University College of East Africa (Deposit Library) Ordin- 
ance, 1957: This Ordinance provides for the preservation of literary 
works printed and published in Uganda by requiring a copy of every 
such work to be delivered by the publisher to the Deposit Section 
of the Library of Makerere College. It also enables the Government 
to require the publisher within three months of publication to supply 
a copy for preservation in a Government library. 


The Minimum Wages Advisory Boards and Wages Councils 
Ordinance, 1957: This Ordinance establishes machinery for fixing 
minimum wages and conditions of employment. It provides for the 
establishment of minimum wages advisory boards and wages councils 
and for the powers, duties and procedure of boards and councils. 

The Petroleum Ordinance, 1957: This Ordinance repeals the 
Indian Petroleum Act, 1899, which was found in many respects to 
be unsuited to modern conditions in Uganda. Section 3 prohibits the 
importation, loading, unloading, transhipment, transportation and 
keeping of petroleum except in accordance with rules made under the 
Ordinance. Section 4 enables the Governor in Council to make such 
rules. 

The Treasury Bills Ordinance, 1957: This Ordinance makes pro- 
vision for the Financial Secretary to borrow money by the issue of 
Treasury Bills in London and in the Protectorate, and 

(a) provides that the principal moneys represented by Treasury 
Bills issued shall be charged upon the general revenues and assets 
of the Protectorate; 

(b) regulates the value of such Bills and the time when they 
become payable; 

(c) regulates the procedure as to the proceeds of such Bills; 

(d) regulates the repayment of such Bills and the cancellation 
of repaid Bills. 
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The Animals (Prevention of Cruelty) Ordinance, 1957: ‘This 
Ordinance empowers veterinary officers, administrative officers, game 
and fisheries officers, any chief of or above the rank of sub-county 
chief, and other persons appointed by the Minister to enforce the 
provisions of this Ordinance. 


Cruelty is defined and a penalty provided therefor. When the 
owner is convicted of cruelty provision is made for the destruction 
of the animal if the court is satisfied that it would be cruel to keep it 
alive. Courts are also given power to deprive the owner of an animal 
in respect of which he has been convicted of an offence under the 
Ordinance. 


Provision is also made for the imposition of a penalty for allow- 
ing deceased animals to be at large in any public place and provides 
for the destruction of such animals. It is also made an offence to per- 
form painful experiments on animals except subject to certain 
restrictions. 


The Tax Reserve Certificates Ordinance, 1957: ‘This Ordinance 
makes provision for the issue of tax reserve certificates in order to 
enable persons to provide in advance for income tax and surtax 
liabilities. The more important sections are as follows: 


Sections 3, 4 and 5 provide for the issue and purchase of certi- 
ficates and the registration of the holders of certificates. 


Sections 7 and 8 provide for the payment of interest on certi- 
ficates used in payment of tax and restrict the transferability of 
certificates. 


Section 9 restricts the maximum value of certificates which may 
be held at any one time by any one person. 


Section 10 provides for certificates which have not been used 
within a period of three years for the payment of tax being redeemed 
at their face value and also for the redemption within three years in 
the case of the death of the holder or in other special circumstances. 


Section 11 empowers the Commissioner of Income Tax to 
surrender at any time certificates accepted in payment of tax and to 
receive a sum equal to their face value. 


Section 17 provides that a certificate shall be deemed to be a 
cheque for the purposes of punishment for forgery. 


The Pharmacy and Poisons Ordinance, 1957: This Ordinance 
provides a new system for the control of the profession of pharmacy 
and the trade in drugs and poisons. It is based to a large degree upon 
the Pharmacy Acts of the United Kingdom with modifications to suit 
local circumstances and to obtain, in so far as is practicable, 
uniformity with the other East African territories. 


The Ordinance establishes a Pharmacy and Poisons Board and 
makes provision for the register of pharmacists and specifies the 
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In 1957, there were notable increases in the production of tea and tobacco, two of 
Uganda's secondary cash crops. These pictures show tea being plucked and 
tobacco drying in the sun 
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qualifications necessary for registration. The practice of pharmacy by 
unregistered persons is forbidden. 


Provision is made for bodies corporate and partnerships and the 
personal representatives of deceased pharmacists to carry on a 
pharmaceutical business. 


Provision is also made for the preparation of a Poisons List; 
for the supply and dispensing of Part I poisons by doctors, dentists, 


veterinary surgeons and the staff of hospitals and similar institutions; 
and for the sale of Part IT poisons. 


The Legislative Council (Elections) Ordinance, 1957: This Ordin- 
ance makes statutory provision for the holding of direct elections in 
the Protectorate. The principal provisions of the Ordinance are con- 
tained in: 

Section 3 which provides for the Governor appointing a Super- 
visor of Elections who is made responsible for the administration of 
elections throughout the Protectorate and which also provides for 
the appointment of registration officers, returning officers and other 
officials. 

Section 4 which makes provision for declaring areas in the Pro- 
tectorate to be electoral districts which in turn are divided into poll- 
ing divisions, 

Section 5 which makes provision for there being one Representa- 
tive Member of Legislative Council for each electoral district. 

Section 8 which makes provision for each elector having one vote 
and voting at the polling station to which he is assigned. 

Sections 9 and 10 which make provision for the qualifications 
of electors. 


Sections 17 and 18 which make provision for the qualifications 
and disqualifications of candidates. 


Section 19 which provides for elected Representative Members 
of Legislative Council vacating their seats if they become disqualified. 

Section 20 which makes provision for the nomination of 
candidates. 


Section 22 which makes provision for the use of symbols by 
candidates. 


Section 30 which makes provision for the poll to be taken by 
secret ballot. 


Sections 31 to 43 which make provision for the holding of a poll, 


the votes being cast by the voters placing blank ballot papers in 
ballot boxes marked with the candidates’ names and symbols. 


The Representative Members of Legislative Council, In 1957 it was 
agreed that the direct election of the African Representative Members 
should be introduced when the new Council ts appointed in 1958 
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Sections 51 to 57 which define what are corrupt practices and 
other offences in respect of elections and make provision for their 
punishment. 


Sections 60 to 71 which make provision for the hearing of elec- 
tion and other petitions by the High Court. 


Section 75 which makes provision for the Supervisor of Elections, 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, to make regulations 
for the efficient and proper administration of elections. 


Chapter IX: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE LAW in force in the Protectorate consists of Orders in Council, 
Queen’s and King’s Regulations made by the Commissioner between 
1897 and 1902, Ordinances made by the Governor between 1902 and 
1920 and, since then, of Ordinances enacted by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Legislative Council. Various Acts of 
Parliament and Indian Acts, notably the Indian Contract Act, have 
been applied either in part or in whole by Order in Council and by 
local Ordinance. In addition, there are proclamations, rules and orders 
made under the above laws. 


Subject to the foregoing, the common law of England, the 
doctrines of equity, and all statutes of general application in force in 
England on 11th August, 1902, apply in the Protectorate. It was laid 
down in the Order in Council of 1902 constituting the courts of 
Uganda that, in all cases to which natives are parties, “every court 
shall be guided by native law so far as it is applicable and is not 
repugnant to justice and morality” or inconsistent with Protectorate 
laws, and “shall decide all such cases according to substantial justice 
without undue regard to technicalities of procedure.” 


High Court 


This court now consists of a Chief Justice and five other 
judges. Subordinate courts have a wide jurisdiction in criminal 
cases, but are precluded from trying cases of treason (and cognate 
offences), murder, manslaughter and rape, and attempts to commit 
those crimes. Accordingly those crimes are tried by the High Court 
on committal from a subordinate court. In the case of other crimes 
also, a subordinate court may commit a person for trial by the High 
Court if the case appears unsuitable for trial by a subordinate court. 
The Attorney General has power to require a subordinate court 
which is trying a criminal case to stop further proceedings and hold a 
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preliminary inquiry with a view to the committal of the accused to: 
the High Court. When trying criminal cases the High Court sits 
with two or more assessors. By far the greatest number of criminal 
cases tried by the High Court are those for murder or manslaughter. 


Since January 1953, the disposal of criminal work falling within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the High Court has been governed by 
the following system: 


Buganda.—Sessions are held monthly at Kampala for cases 
originating in Buganda, other than the Masaka District, and cases 
specially transferred for trial at Kampala. 


Northern Circuit.—Sessions are held in January, April, July and 
October at Masindi, Lira, Gulu and Arua. 


Western Circuit Sessions are held in February, May, August 
and November at Fort Portal, Kabale, Mbarara and Masaka, 


Eastern Circuit—Sessions are held in March, June, September 
and December at Jinja, Mbale, Soroti and Moroto. 


The primary object of these circuits is to dispose of criminal 
work, but civil causes are also dealt with on circuit if they are not 
tried in Kampala. At Jinja, Mbale and Soroti special civil sessions 
are held from time to time. 


The civil cases which come before the High Court are of all 
types heard by the various divisions of the High Court in England 
and by the Bankruptcy Court. No subordinate court can try a civil 
case in which the subject matter in dispute exceeds £100 in value. 


In its appellate jurisdiction the High Court hears appeals in civil 
and criminal matters from the subordinate courts, from the Principal 
Court of Buganda and from the Judicial Adviser, Buganda. The High 
Court has also certain powers of revision in respect of subordinate 
courts and African courts. 


Subordinate Courts 


A court subordinate to the High Court is established for each 
administrative district of the Protectorate. They are presided over by 
magistrates of three classes, whose powers are determined by the 
class to which they belong. Administrative officers are magistrates, 
and there are also eighteen whole-time resident magistrates. The 
latter are stationed at Kampala, covering the district of Mengo; 
at Jinja, covering the district of Busoga; at Mbale, covering 
Mbale Township and the northern part of Bugisu and Bukedi districts; 
at Tororo, covering the southern part of those districts; at Soroti, 
covering the districts of Teso, Lango and Karamoja; at Masaka cover- 
ing the district of Masaka; at Mbarara covering the districts of Ankole 
and Kigezi; at Fort Portal, covering the districts of Toro and 
Bunyoro; and at Gulu, covering the districts of Acholi and West Nile. 
Occasional visits are also made by a resident magistrate to Mubende. 
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The powers and jurisdiction of these courts are regulated by the 
Subordinate Courts Ordinance and the Criminal and Civil Procedure 
Codes. A resident magistrate also performs the functions of a coroner 
and is the certifying officer under the Mental Treatment Ordinance. 
He has also jurisdiction over Africans in divorce proceedings. 


African Courts 

Throughout the Protectorate there are African courts operat- 
ing under the Native Courts Ordinance, and, in Buganda, 
under the Buganda Courts Ordinance. The former Ordinance came 
into force in 1941, At the beginning of 1957 there was enacted the 
African Courts Ordinance, 1957, which was designed to replace it 
but is not yet in operation. The Buganda Courts Ordinance came into 
force in 1940. Under these Ordinances courts are set up by warrant. 
In Buganda there is also the Principal Court, which has wide jurisdic- 
tion over Africans throughout Buganda. 


These courts—subject, in the case of courts established by 
warrant, to limitations specified in their warrants—administer 
customary law, the provisions of such native laws as may be applicable, 
and the provisions of any Ordinance which they may be specifically 
authorised to administer. The number of the Ordinances which the 
African courts are administering is growing. In criminal cases they 
have jurisdiction where the accused is an African and, in civil cases, 
where both parties are African. This jurisdiction is concurrent with 
that of the subordinate courts. 


There is provision for appeals from a lower African court to one 
or more higher African courts, and in certain cases to a District Com- 
missioner. From the Principal Court of Buganda an appeal lies to 
the Judicial Adviser, Buganda, or to the High Court, according to 
the provisions of the Buganda Courts Ordinance. 


H.M. Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa 


The Eastern African Court of Appeal Order in Council, 1950, 
which came into operation on Ist January, 1951, established a per- 
manent court of appeal for Eastern Africa. It is composed of a 
president, a vice-president, three (at present) justices of appeal and 
the judges of the superior courts of the territories in respect of which 
it has jurisdiction. These are Aden, Kenya, Seychelles, Somaliland, 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 


The court is constituted by an uneven number of judges, not 
being less than three, and may sit in two or more divisions. The sittings 
of the court are held in the various territories, and Uganda is usually 
visited four times a year. 


_ An appeal lies to this court subject to the limitations prescribed 
-by.the Criminal Procedure Code, from the High Court of Uganda 
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in the exercise of its original and appellate jurisdiction in criminal 
matters. In civil matters appeals lie in accordance with the provisions 
of the Civil Procedure Ordinance. 


POLICE 


The Uganda Police is an armed constabulary under the command of 
the Commissioner of Police and with its headquarters in Kampala. 
Provincial command is exercised through one Senior Assistant Com- 
missioner and two Senior Superintendents in charge of Buganda, 
Eastern, Northern and Western provinces respectively. District detach- 
ments are posted under Senior Superintendents, Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents or Assistant Superintendents. The establish- 
ment is 215 gazetted officers, 39 inspectors, 112 sub-inspectors and 
3,784 other ranks of whom 411 are recruits in training. At the end 
of the year the total Force strength was 178 below establishment. 
There is a Special Constabulary, enlisted on a volunteer basis, having 
a strength of 556, most of whom live in Kampala. 


Recruitment and Training 

European officers are recruited in the United Kingdom where 
they undergo the normal training of British police recruits. On arrival 
in Uganda they undergo a six months introduction course at the Police 
College. All other personnel are recruited locally. 

Some sub-inspector posts are filled by promotion from lower 
ranks but in addition there is a special entry class for learner sub- 
inspectors with the school certificate or a year of Secondary VI 
education. Thirteen of these learners were recruited in 1957. 

Constable recruits are obtained by selection from candidates who 
apply for enlistment at the Police Training School in Kampala and 
by means of recruiting tours in the more distant areas. Improved 
conditions and terms of service continued to attract recruits with 
higher educational qualifications and a better knowledge of English 
than previously. 

Recruits spend eight months at the Police Training School. 
During the first three months the emphasis in their training is on drill 
and the more active side of their duties; in the last five months they 
are given instruction in law and police subjects and procedure. 
During 1957, 502 recruits, including 22 firemen, passed out of the 
Training School. Sixty African local government police were also 
trained during the year. 

Promotion courses, some of three months and some of six months 
duration, were held at the Police College at Kampala. These were 
attended by constables recommended for promotion to corporal and 
for corporals recommended for promotion to sergeant. In addition, 
two four-week introduction courses were held for newly-arrived officers 
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from other territories. Gazetted officers, inspectors and sub-inspectors 
are selected to attend courses at Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Hendon, Wake- 
field, and other training centres in the United Kingdom. Ten officers 
and inspectors attended these courses in 1957. Expatriate officers 
attend these courses whilst on vacation leave. 


N.C.O.s and constables are encouraged to study English and 
Swahili, allowances being granted for those who pass examinations. 
By the end of the year 605 N.C.O.s and constables were drawing the 
allowance for English literacy, and 1,356 the allowance for Swahili. 
‘This was an increase of 40 per cent over 1956 for the number drawing 
the English literacy allowance. 


A high standard of musketry has been maintained. During the 
year it was announced that the Uganda Police team had gained third 
‘place in the East and West African Rifle Shooting Cup in 1956, and 
that the Force revolver team had won the East and West African 
Revolver Competition. The results of the 1957 competitions are not 
yet known. 


Welfare 


The Force is well represented in all forms of sport and during 
the year the Uganda Police Sports Association was formed to super- 
vise various sports within the Force. Police teams have taken part in 
local hockey, boxing, football, Rugby and athletics competitions and 
members of the Force have also been selected to represent the Pro- 
tectorate in competitions. In 1957 the Uganda Police won the Novices 
Boxing Challenge Cup for the first time. 


Buildings 


During 1957 extensions to existing barracks were carried out or 
commenced at Kampala, Jinja, Mbarara and Lugazi. New barracks 
were built at Tororo and Moroto and others commenced at Kamuli. 


Rural police stations were completed at Busunju, Nagalama and 
a police post at Kalungu. Additional classrooms and _ instructors’ 
suarters were built at the Police Training School, Kampala. 


A start was also made on the new central police station, Kampala, 
which it is hoped to complete by mid-1958. 


Crime 


The Uganda Police deal with all crimes reported in the towns 
and populated areas. Elsewhere the Force investigates all reports of 
homicide, rape, robbery and offences of similar gravity under the 
Penal Code (except where the African local government authorities 
are in a better position to investigate); all Penal Code offences in which 
a non-African is complainant or accused, and offences against the 
Traffic Ordinance and subsidiary legislation. 
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Other cases outside the towns are referred to African local 
government authorities, that is, normally to the local chief. Offences 
reported during 1957, compared with those of the previous year, 
were: 


Penal Code 1956 1957 
Offences against public order ete 26 2 
a », authority a 756 861 
ss »» public morality... 799 1,037 
3 »» persons ... aes 7,874 8,723 
i. »» property ... 21,470 22,571 
a », Other provisions ... 343 342 
TOTAL ... 31,268 33,536 
Included in these figures were: 
Burglary and housebreaking -- 3,594 3,655 
Theft ... ae ie .-- 13,202 13,690 
Homicide ne ih Sea 554 668 
Arson ... ae re seis 495 555 
Subsidiary legislation 

Traffic Ordinance wad ... 17,108 15,699 

Other contraventions ane ... 4,128 4,2 
TOTAL .-. 21,236 19,939 


The total number of offences reported continued to rise, but this 
may have been partly due to the opening of new police stations and 
posts throughout the Protectorate, resulting in the investigation of 
offences which previously had been unreported. There was, however, 
a decrease in offences reported against the Traffic Ordinance. 


Criminal Investigation and Criminal Records 

The Criminal Investigation Department, which is under the 
command of a Senior Assistant Commissioner, undertakes the investi- 
gation of very serious crime requiring individual attention. 

The Criminal Records Office contains the classified fingerprints 
of 225,620 persons, of whom 61,584 are re-convicted criminals, During 
the year 11,053 fingerprints were received for search and 2,862 of 
these were identified as those of persons with criminal records. Expert 
evidence of fingerprint identification was given in court in 61 cases. 
The fingerprints of 38 dead bodies were received, of which 12 were 
identified. 

The Scenes of Crime collection contains 1,407 photographs of 
fragmentary finger and palmar marks left at the scenes of various 
crimes; from these 148 identifications were made in 1957. 

Three hundred and four examinations of documents were made 
during the year and expert evidence in this connection was given in 
court in 14 cases. 

The photographic section took 4,845 photographs and produced 
38,093 prints. 
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Immigration and Passports Branch 


The Immigration and Passports Branch issued 3,370 new passports 
and renewed another 1,953. Of the 24,989 persons admitted to the 
Protectorate during the year 1,191 were granted temporary employ- 
ment passes, 4,850 were visitors and 5,595 were in transit. Re-entry 
passes numbered 12,983. 


Traffic 

There was an increase in licensed motor vehicles on the road 
from 30,312 in 1956 to 33,379 in 1957, of which 1,923 were diesel 
engines. These figures exclude the Government transport fleet of 
1,453 vehicles. One hundred and ten new motor omnibuses were 
licensed in 1957. | 


Total traffic accidents at 7,251 showed a slight increase over the 
previous year. However, for the second year running the number of 
persons killed showed a decrease from 310 to 294. There was also a 
decrease in the number of persons injured from 3,846 to 3,717. 


Radio 

There are 34 V.H.F., 47 H.F. and 27 mobile radio stations 
operated on the police radio network. A “999” system is in operation 
in the Kampala area during the hours of darkness and has proved a 
valuable aid in preventing and detecting night offences against 


property. 


Band 


The Police Band consists of 50 instrumentalists under a Director 
of Music. During 1957 the Band gave 108 public performances in 
Kampala and Jinja, including performances by a dance band section. 
The band took part in the Kenya Music Festival in Nairobi and was 
placed first in the Military Band competition. 


Ceremonial Parades 
Numerous Guards of Honour were mounted by the Force 

throughout the year; they included Guards for the Vice-President of 

the United States, H.H. the Aga Khan, and the opening of the 


Legislative Council sessions. 


PENAL ADMINISTRATION AND TREATMENT 
OF OFFENDERS 


There are two independent prison administrations in Uganda. One 
is controlled by the Protectorate Government and the other by African 
local governments. This report refers only to the Protectorate prisons 
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which receive all prisoners committed by Protectorate courts and 
prisoners convicted of certain offences and sentenced to two years 
and more by African courts. 


In the period under review good progress was made in the relief 
of overcrowding by the construction of new prisons and camps and 
the extension and modernisation of existing buildings. Three new 
prisons were opened early in the year and prisons under construction 
at Luzira, Mbale, Patiko (Gulu) and Soroti should be available 
by June 1958. 


In November it was necessary for the Protectorate Government to 
take over the administration of the Busoga African Local Government 
prison and in October additional funds were provided for the build- 
ing of a temporary camp and a maximum security prison. These will 
enable the department to accept prisoners convicted by African courts 
now ineligible for transfer to Protectorate prisons. 


The reorganisation of the prison system on modern lines con- 
tinued throughout the year. The stage system and earnings scheme 
operated most successfully; industrial and agricultural training was 
expanded, while at Gulu a system of vocational training was intro- 
duced. Educational and literacy classes were begun at all large prisons 
and a new diet scale was applied in June. The new Prisons Ordinance 
and Rules are to be enforced early in 1958. 


At the close of the year there were 26 penal establishments classi- 
fied as follows: 

Industrial training prison for long-term recidivists ... 1 
Industrial training prison for long-term first offenders ... 1 
Agricultural prison camp for long-term recidivists ... 1 
Agricultural Prison camp for i es first offenders ... 2 
Regional prison (all classes) ais , 1 
Central prison for young prisoners 1 
Minimum security Reon camp for short- term first 


offenders : ‘ ‘ I 
Central prison for women — aes sas! 
Leper prison ‘ see | 
Central Remand Prison ... 1 


Temporary prison camps _ for medium term first 
offenders and recidivists ermsnent buildings under 


construction) ve oa ieee 23 
District prisons . ... 10 
African local government ‘prison farm, Bufulubi se TF 
Reform School for young offenders bi a | 


A new prison camp for women prisoners serving long sentences 
will be occupied at the end of January 1958. 


Classification of Prisoners 


On admission all convicted prisoners are classified after full 
investigation according to their age, history and character and, within 
the limits of existing establishments, are transferred to the prison 
which affords them most suitable training. 
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Classification is applied as follows: 


Star Class... ... First offenders and others with no vicious 
tendencies or habits. 

Ordinary Class ... Prisoners considered unsuitable for the Star 
Class. 


Young Prisoners Class ... Young prisoners under the age of 19 years. 


Unconvicted prisoners are completely separated from convicted 
prisoners at all times. 


Population Figures 


The number of persons sentenced to imprisonment during 1957 
increased by 377. The numbers in prison at the beginning and end 
of the year were 4,919 and 5,350 respectively. The daily average 
population was 5,578 as compared with 4,991 in 1956 and 4,482 in 
1955. The total number admitted to prison was 14,493. Of these 
5,640 were convicted and 8,637 persons were committed for safe 
custody, remanded, etc. Those convicted comprised 5,543 Africans, 
89 Asians and eight Europeans. 


The chief offences for which persons were convicted and 
sentenced were: against property, against the person and contraven- 
tion of the Waragi Ordinance. The previous histories of persons 
sentenced to imprisonment during 1957 revealed that: 

4,683 had no previous conviction. 
467 had one previous conviction. 
214 had two previous convictions. 
276 had three or more previous convictions. 

Thirty-six persons were committed under sentence of death and 
there were 18 executions. Eight persons were convicted and sentenced 
to preventive detention as habitual criminals. 


Remission 


Remission is awarded at the commencement of a sentence and 
any forfeiture for misconduct is deducted in days. Prisoners sentenced 
to a term over one month are eligible to earn remission equal to one- 
sixth of the remainder of their sentences. Prisoners serving a term 
of three years and above are eligible, subject to good conduct and 
progress, for release on licence when they have completed two-thirds 
of their sentences. In the new prison legislation it is proposed to 
increase remission for all prisoners to one-third of the sentence and 
to apply the licence system only to those prisoners defined as habitual 
criminals. 


Labour and Earnings Scheme 


During the year the system of labour was reorganised and 
extended to provide full employment for all prisoners. Additional 
trade instructors were appointed and the number of trades was 
increased. In general, prisoners were employed on domestic work 
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and 20 different trades. Some of these trades were applied to the 
extensive departmental building programme on which many prisoners 
were engaged. 

An earnings scheme based upon skill and effort was introduced 
in January and resulted in a good increase in output and application 
to work. Prisoners with sentences of six months and above are credited 
with a small daily sum for each day’s work and are permitted to spend 
up to two-thirds of their total monthly earnings on small luxuries. 
The balance is paid on release. Prisoners with sentences of less than 
six months are eligible to receive a gratuity on release. 


Industrial and Agricultural Training 


New workshops and additional machinery of all kinds were 
provided during the year and many more prisoners were thus 
employed. New prison farms were established and the areas under 
cultivation were extended. In addition to the growing of foodstuffs, 
the cultivation of cash crops was begun and fish farms were also 
established. Agricultural machinery was purchased for two large prison 
farms; a cattle herd was established at Mutukula and the herds at 
Kitalya and Mubende were increased. 


Evening handicraft classes were well established at all large 
prisons and a proportion of the proceeds from the sale of the articles 
is credited to the prisoners concerned against release. 


Education and Recreation 


A qualified teacher was provided for the Reform School and 
educational classes were extended in all prisons. Voluntary teachers, 
students from Makerere College and members of Toc H rendered 
valuable teaching aid. Adult literacy classes were held throughout 
the year and approximately 80 per cent of the prisoner students 
obtained certificates. 


Organised recreation was general. Radio sets were supplied to 
all large and medium prisons and a 16mm. cinema projector was 
provided for the Luzira group. Libraries at all prisons were increased. 


Discipline 

The general conduct of ihe prisoners throughout the year was 
satisfactory and it was evident that the possibility of the loss of 
privileges under the stage system and earnings scheme was an effective 
encouragement to good conduct and work. The number of punish- 
ments awarded was 2,062 as compared with 1,977 in 1956 but the 
prison population was higher. The forfeiture of letters and visits and 
the use of mechanical restraints as punishments are prohibited. 


Health 


General health was good. In January a small outbreak of 
typhoid occurred at Jinja prison but was rapidly brought under 
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control. Each prison has a hospital ward. There is a prison hospital 
under a resident medical officer at Luzira for the prisoners in the 
Kampala area. At other prisons medical officers visit regularly and 
medical assistants each day. Prisoners who are seriously ill are trans- 
ferred to the local Government hospital. 


, 


Reform School, Mubende 


The new buildings were occupied in May and the school system 
and the methods of training were reorganised. Educational work, trade 
instruction and agricultural activities were all extended. The school is 
administered on the “House” system and the inmates themselves are 
responsible for internal discipline. In all respects the system of train- 
ing and administration is now similar to that of a ene institution 
in the United Kingdom. 


After-Care 

The Prison Welfare and After-Care Officer for the Kampala 
group of prisons performed valuable work in the rehabilitation and 
supervision of released prisoners and his activities were extended to 
Kitalya Prison farm and Mubende Reform School. Whenever possible 
the officer also undertook the after-care of other ex-prisoners. The 
results were most satisfactory and, with additional assistance, the 
officer may eventually assume responsibility for other large prisons. 
The After-Care Committee for the Kampala prisons did valuable 
work throughout the year. 


Staff 

The total staff was increased to .meet the increased prison 
population and man the new prisons. The establishment at the end 
of the year was 33 gazetted officers, seven principal officers, 34 jailers 
and cadet jailers, 1,151 warders and 100 recruit warders. 


Chapter X: Public Utilities 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLIES 


Early in 1957, the Uganda Electricity Board received the report of a 
team from the Economist Intelligence Unit, London, which it had 
engaged to investigate and report on the probable course of economic 
development in Uganda and to estimate the growth in demand for 
electricity up to the year 1970. This report confirmed the Board’s 
own estimates that by about 1965 the full generating capacity of the 
Owen Falls hydro-electric station would be utilised, thus necessitating 
a second power station on the Nile. 
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As the construction, of a project of this magnitude takes up to 
five years, building operations must commence during the next few 
years, and the Board, after considering a report by their consulting 
engineers on the hydro potential of the Nile between Owen Falls 
and Lake Albert, decided upon a suitable site for the second station 
44 miles below Owen Falls. 


The demand on the Owen Falls station, which now generates 
all the electricity sold by the Board, continued to increase. In 1957 
133-5 million units of electricity were sold as compared with 82:3 
million units in 1956—an increase of over 62 per cent. Although this 
remarkable increase was largely due to the major power consumers— 
particularly the Kilembe Mines copper smelter—there was an 
increase of over 21 per cent in consumption of all other consumers. 


By the end of the year all equipment for the bulk supply of 
electricity from Owen Falls to Kenya had been satisfactorily tested 
ready for the initiation of this supply on Ist January, 1958. The com- 
bined Uganda Electricity Board-Kenya Power Company 132kV 
transmission line between Owen Falls and Nairobi is one of the 
longest of this type in the world. Part of the route of the line is in 
an area having a very high isokeraunic level (the number of thunder- 
storm days in a year) and in another area is 9,000 feet above sea level. 


Further detailed investigations into possible hydro-electric schemes 
on the Muzizi River (for supply to Fort Portal), and on the Nile at 
Karuma Falls (from which Gulu, Lira, Masindi, Hoima and Butiaba 
could be supplied), were continued. The Board hopes to make decisions 
regarding these early in 1958. Preliminary discussions also took place 
regarding the possibility of the Board taking a bulk supply of elec- 
tricity from the Ruanda Urundi authorities for supplying the Kigezi 
District. 


Work started in June on renovating the 750kW hydro-electric 
station at Kikagati on the Kagera River from which electricity will 
be supplied during 1958 to Kikagati village, Mbarara township and 
the Kyerwa mine in Tanganyka. 


A number of major and minor distribution schemes were approved 
during the year involving capital expenditure of £1,304,000. These 
covered a large part of Central Mengo, the Mount Elgon/Palissa 
district, and areas in the vicinity of Masaka and Soroti. Good pro- 
gress was made on the comprehensive Busoga scheme, and supply 
was given at Kamuli in October and Kaliro in December. 


At the end of 1957 1,295 route miles of transmission line were in 
service as compared with 440 in 1951. 


The revenue account for 1957 showed a surplus of £6,793 com- 
pared with a deficit for the previous year of £24,830. Both increased 
revenue, which for the first time exceeded £1 million, and economies 
in. management and operation, contributed to this improvement. 
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Standard tariffs remained unaltered during the year, and were in 
fact lower than in 1954. 


The accounts showed the increase dominance (almost 72 per cent) 
of capital charges—loan interest, sinking fund provision and deprecia- 
tion—which have to be met from revenue. 

During the year Government approved a further increase in the 
Board’s borrowing powers from £27 million to £31 million. An 
application for a loan of £15 million was submitted to the Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Development to finance the 
second power station. 

In pursuance of the policy to attract the local investor, the first 
issue of Electricity Development Bonds was made in July and by 
the end of the year more than £365,000 had been invested. 


WATERWORKS AND SEWERAGE 


Urban Water Supplies 

The Public Works Department is responsible for all township 
and many institutional water supplies. 

Consumption in Kampala continued to increase and towards the 
end of the year the waterworks was being strained to the utmost to 
cope with demand. On one day in September, which was the second 
driest September record in Kampala over 20 years, consumption 
reached 3-887 million gallons—the highest daily consumption figure 
on record. Emergency works were put in hand in October to increase 
the capacity of the waterworks. By the end of the year the capacity 
of the station had been increased by approximately 500,000 gallons a 
day and the supply was being maintained fairly comfortably. 


Work continued on the augmentation scheme proper whereby 
capacity will be raised to eight million gallons a day. A second micro- 
strainer was installed, a new 16-inch pumping main, three miles long, 
was laid and brought into service, a third clear water well was com- 
pleted and a contract was let for the erection of a 1? million gallon 
pressed steel service reservoir. 

At Jinja the waterworks was also severely taxed in coping with 
a steadily mounting demand, but additional pumps, put into service 
in October, eased the position. Maximum daily consumption was 2-3 
million gallons on the 20th October. Good progress was made on the 
augmentation scheme to increase the capacity of the waterworks to 
four million gallons a day. New 12-inch diameter pumping mains 
were laid and brought into service, additional pumps installed and a 
filter house completed. 

At Entebbe, the new waterworks, having a capacity of half a 
million gallons a day was brought into service in January. A new 
pressed steel service reservoir of 250,000 gallon capacity was almost 
completed by the end of the year. 
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An augmentation scheme was completed at Mbale. It involved 
the construction of an intake, settling tank, pumping station, four 
miles of six-inch diameter pumping main, two clarifiers and a battery 
of three rapid gravity filters. At the end of the year construction work 
was begun on a two million gallon reinforced concrete service 
reservoir. 


At Soroti, where the supply is derived from powered boreholes, 
great difficulty was experienced in maintaining the supply. By the 
year’s end, however, the new waterworks at Lake Ajama was nearing 
competion and it became possible, as an emergency measure, to supply 
very good quality raw water through the new main to the town. 


Work on new water supply schemes continued at Gulu, Kisoro, 
Kasese, Mubende and Ngora. 


The Gulu supply is from boreholes and was maintained only with 
great difficulty and heavy overpumping. The new scheme which is 
well in hand will be a fully-treated pumped supply from an impounded 
source. 


A new township supply, derived from powered boreholes, was 
completed and brought into service at Iganga. Supplies were satis- 
factorily maintained at Arua, Kitgum, Lira, Moroto, Kilembe, Fort 
Portal, Masindi, Hoima, Mbarara, Kabale, Masaka, Tororo, Kumi 
and various institutions such as agricultural research stations, prisons 
and schools. 


Rural Supplies 


The Geological Survey Department continued to be responsible 
for the drilling of boreholes in rural areas and in some of the small 
townships. 


Twenty-nine percussion-type drilling machines were in opera- 
tion throughout the year, shortage of money having prevented the 
use of two machines for most of the time. Despite this, the number 
of boreholes completed was 271 of which 245, or 90:5 per cent, were 
successful. This compared well with 273 boreholes drilled in 1956 and 
was attributable to the introduction in July of a footage bonus scheme 
for departmental water drillers. 


Six machines belonged to the department’s drilling section and 
the remainder were operated by a contractor. The cost of ten of the 
contractors machines was met by African local authorities. 

There are now over 2,370 boreholes fitted with pumps in the 
Protectorate. 


Water Development Department 


Storage reservoirs are needed to conserve water supplies gener- 
ally and to provide special facilities in the cattle-raising areas. 
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During 1957 the construction programme was continued and 
eight new reservoirs were completed making a total in the Protectorate 
of 540. Three other dams were under construction. The three dam 
construction units each comprise three caterpillar tractors, two 
scrapers and one angle dozer. They were located in Busoga, West 
Mengo and Mubende districts where, in the present programme, a 
total of 20 reservoirs are to be built. 


Data of river flow and lake levels in Uganda were collected at 
frequent intervals by hydrological inspectors and computed, analysed, 
indexed and recorded. In 1957 1,055 river discharge measurements 
were made and about 77,000 gauge readings recorded. In addition, 
16 automatic gauge recorder machines maintained a continuous record 
of levels. 


Experiments were begun in the Karamoja District on the run- 
off from selected catchment areas and on evaporation and transpiration 
losses from water surfaces and various densities of papyrus growths. 


Investigations and surveys went ahead in connection with swamp 
reclamation, and enabled the start of experimental tea cultivation in 
reclaimed swamps in Kigezi. At Nyakatonzi in Ankole an experi- 
mental plot of some 60 acres of irrigation was almost completed. This 
involved cutting a six-mile channel and eventually the area will be 
extended to about 6,000 acres of irrigated land. 


Sewerage 


The sewerage schemes at Kampala and Jinja are under the control 
of the respective municipalities. Good progress was made on the Mbale 
sewerage scheme which will be handed over to the township authority 
in due course. 


Plans are completed for sewerage schemes for several other town- 
ships but it is unlikely that these will be implemented during the 
current Five-Year Plan. 


Principal townships have septic tank installations in the residential 
areas. 


FIRE SERVICES 


The fire services in Uganda are organised and administered as part 
of the Police Force. A Firemaster controls the fire services in Kampala 
but in other stations they are the responsibility of the officer in charge 
of the police. One hundred and nine firemen are stationed throughout 
the Protectorate. In the major towns there are fire engines or trailer 
pumps; in smaller townships hoses and branch pipes are kept. 

During the year 170 fires were reported to fire brigades or police 
stations and 555 suspected arson cases were investigated. In all these 
fires 94 people lost their lives. 


_ om 


Familiar sights in Uganda’s popular game parks which attract visitors in ever- 
increasing numbers. There are some 14,000 hippopotami in the parks and the 


danger arising from overgrazing was the subject of investigation in 1957 


PBS Rae 


1957 was a notable year for athletics in Uganda and 23 new records were estab- 
lished. Below: Part of the modern textile factory at Jinja now being operated in 


partnership with the Uganda Development Corporation 


Chapter XI: Communications 


RAILWAYS AND INLAND WATERWAYS 


PuBLic goods traffic originating on the Kenya-Uganda and Tanga 
lines of the East African Railways and Harbours Administration 
during 1957 amounted to approximately 3-29 million tons, only eight 
thousand tons more than in 1956. Ton mileage of public traffic was 
1,206 million, an increase of about 25 million. Rail clearances from 
Mombasa island to up-country stations, both in Kenya and Uganda, 
amounted to 1:39 million tons. This was 24,000 tons more than in 
1956 and almost the same as the record total for 1955. 


Import traffic was at a much more even level throughout the year 
as distinct from the large monthly variations which occurred in 1956 
and no difficulties occurred in moving the traffic. 


Traffic forwarded from stations in Uganda increased from 505,000 
tons in 1956 to 592,000 tons and much of this increase came from 
more traffic on the western Uganda extension. The number of cotton 
bales moved was 382,000, six thousand more than in the previous 
year, but railings of cotton seed for export decreased by five thousand 
tons to 17,000 tons. Traffic received at stations in Uganda increased 
from 610,000 tons to 704,000 tons. No difficulties were experienced 
in dealing with traffic at stations in Uganda. 


Passenger Services 


The number of passengers carried on the Kenya-Uganda and 
Tanga lines was 46 million, half a million more than in 1956. This 
revival in passenger traffic was due to a large extent to the improved 
passenger services introduced the previous year. No new services were 
introduced during 1957 but some trains in Uganda were retimed to 
give quicker overall service. 


Improved Facilities 


Following the heavy deliveries in previous years very little new 
rolling stock was introduced. Ten new diesel locomotives, two coaching 
vehicles and 27 wagons were put into service and one passenger coach 
was converted into a composite buffet car for use on the western 
extension. 


On the Jinja-Mbulamuti section 15} miles were relaid with 
80 lb. permanent way material and further sections of track in Uganda 
‘are to be relaid in 1958. Remodelling of the station was completed 
at Jinja and work began on a new goods shed. At Kampala work 
on the locomotive and marshalling yards continued and most facilities 
for the cartage service to be introduced in 1958 were completed. Track 
work was carried out for the industrial area at Kasese and refresh- 
ment stalls were built at Tororo and Bukakata. 
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Western Uganda Extension | 

There was a substantial increase in traffic on the western exten- 
sion and 105,000 tons were forwarded and received during the year 
as compared with 39,000 in 1956. The major commodity carried was 
copper concentrates from Kasese moving to the smelter at Jinja, but 
cotton, tea and coffee were also offered in good quantities from stations 
on the line. Some traffic also moved to and from the Belgian Congo 
and it is anticipated this will increase substantially when the new 
road linking the Goma—Rutshuru region with Kasese is opened in 
March 1958. 

The need for further new lines in Uganda became the subject of 
investigations. The first concerns the advantage of building a cut- 
off line between Tororo and Jinja or between Mbulamuti and Kam- 
pala so as to reduce the rail distance between Tororo and Jinja or 
Kampala. The second investigation is the survey for an extension of 
the Soroti line through Lira to Gulu to improve communications 
in the Eastern and Northern provinces of Uganda. This survey should 
begin early in 1958. 


Road Services 

There was a decrease in public goods traffic moved by the 
Administration’s road services in Uganda from 39,000 tons to 35,000 
tons. This was due to the smaller cotton crop in the West Nile 
District. Following the arrival of additional passenger vehicles late 
in 1956, facilities for the carriage of third class passengers over the 


Butiaba—Masindi Port road were very much improved throughout 
1957. ; 


Inland Waterways 

On lakes Albert and Kioga traffic decreased owing to a smaller 
cotton crop in these areas. Traffic on Lake Kioga fell from 77,000 
tons to 63,000 tons and on Lake Albert and the West Nile from 
40,000 tons to 34,000 tons. Trafic on Lake Victoria increased by 
15,000 tons to 230,000 tons due in part to the large coffee crop in 
Uganda and also to heavy movements of maize from Uganda ports 
to Tanganyika. 

On the Albert Nile the Lugard I was converted into a third class 
passenger lighter to give improved facilities for these passengers. 
Third class passenger facilities were also improved on the Sesse 
Islands service by the introduction of a new passenger lighter with 
catering facilities. An order was placed in the United Kingdom for 
a new passenger ship for Lake Victoria which is expected to be put 
into commission in 1960. The ship will give a much improved and 
faster service for all classes of passenger on the round-the-lake trip. 


Revenue 


Separate figures for the operation in Uganda of the Administra- 
tion’s rail, inland waterway and road system are not available, but 
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overall revenue in 1957 from the operation of all services in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, was £17,728,000, an increase of £449,000 
over 1956. Goods traffic moved by rail earned £13,803,000, an increase 
of £337,000, and passenger rail traffic earned £1,617,000, an increase 
of £118,000. The increase in goods earnings came mainly from higher 
rates and charges introduced on the Ist October, 1957. Passenger 
fares were also affected by this increase but the higher revenue was 
mainly due to more passengers travelling. 


NOTE: In some cases the figures given in the foregoing section are 
approximate only and are therefore subject to final correction. 


ROADS 


The Public Works Department maintains 2,805 miles of all-weather 
roads capable of taking vehicles of eight tons gross weight. Most of 
these roads are of gravel (murram) but there are 445 miles of two- 
lane bitumenised highways capable of taking heavier vehicles. The 
Buganda Government and other local government bodies maintain 
a further 8,300 miles of roads, some of which are passable only in 
dry weather. 


The average cost of maintaining P.W.D. gravel roads in 1957 
was £116 a mile, with a maximum of £131 on a road with heavy 
traffic and a minimum of £44 for a road with light traffic. Grants 
totalling £105,000 were made by the Protectorate Government 
towards the maintenance of roads which were the responsibility of 
the Buganda Government and of other local government bodies. 


Before the last war the gravel roads in Uganda were reputed 
throughout East Africa for their high standard and good riding 
surfaces. Because of the rapid growth in local and inter-territorial 
motor traffic since 1945 there has been some deterioration in the 
gravel surfaces. These readily corrugate during dry weather, causing 
considerable wear and tear on vehicles and discomfort to the 
motorists. To minimise corrugations, road surfaces are frequently 
blade-graded with auto-patrols when there is some moisture in the 
surface material and loose material is broomed off during dry con- 
ditions. ‘These measures are, however, only palliative; the cure for 
corrugations is to reconstruct the roads with adequate drainage and 
a bitumenous surface. Until this can be accomplished a large mileage 
of gravel roads must continue to be maintained and the murram 
surfacing periodically replenished. As manual labour has proved 
inadequate, mechanised road maintenance units have been estab- 
lished to achieve murram replenishment. 

Good progress was maintained during the year on the road re- 
construction programme, which is proceeding at the rate of not less 
than £1 million a year. Early in the year work was completed on the 
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reconstruction and bitumen-surfacing of the 29 mile section between 
Fort Portal and the Dwimi River on the Fort Portal-Mbarara road, 
while work to a similar standard proceeded rapidly on the section 
between Dwimi River and Katunguru, a distance of 42 miles. The 
construction of the new road, 54 miles long, from Katunguru to the 
Congo border on the Ishasha River to first-class gravel standard was 
also completed. In addition, work was started and completed during 
the year on the new first-class gravel road between Lake Kikorongo 
and Kisindi, a distance of 24 miles. 

Other road projects started during the year were the reconstruc- 
tion of the Mukono station—Kayunga road (31 miles) to first-class 
gravel standard and the Fort Portal-Kyenjojo section of the Fort 
Portal-Mubende road. The total length of the latter section is 30 
miles, of which 16 miles are being built to first-class bitumen standard 
and the remaining 14 miles to first-class gravel standard. 


No major bridging was undertaken other than those involved in 
the construction or reconstruction of roads. 


Motor Vehicle Registration 
Registration of motor vehicles in the past six years has been: 


Public 
Year Service Commercial Motor 
Vehicles Vehicles Cars Cycles Total 


1940 ... sve = 137 1,390 1,990 840 4,357 


1953... ww. = 345 5,593 — 8,180 3,090 17,208 
1954 ... .. 338 7,706 9,336 3,726 21,106 
1955... ... 362 7,851 13,405 4,926 26,544 
1956... ... 488 8,299 15,668 5,857 30,312 
1957... w- 499 8,530 17,610 6,740 33,379 


AIR SERVICES 


A steady increase in traffic was experienced throughout the year at the 
international airport at Entebbe. Aircraft movements were just short 
of 8,500 and landing charges brought in a revenue of over £40,000. 


Just over 90,000 passengers were handled at the airport—an all- 
time record. Transit passengers exceeded 55,000 and Entebbe’s 
excellent position on the main trunk route through Africa, together 
with its first-class flying weather, made it an important stop on the 
route. 

Progress was made in the building of a new control tower, and 
in extensions to the passenger and public restaurants. Re-surfacing of 
the main runway was finished and the new freight shed was occupied. 
An additional parking area adjacent to the freight shed was also com- 
pleted, a new navigational aid was installed, and a second one 
re-positioned. — 
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The year was notable for the introduction of a number of new 
services, particularly the B.O.A.C. Britannia service from London to 
South Africa which operated through Entebbe for seven months of 
the year. East African Airways also commenced their Canadair service 
from Dar es Salaam to London calling at Nairobi and Entebbe. The 
Viscounts of Central African Airways and Hunting/Airwork Safari 
service also took their place on the through route to London during 
the year. 


Air lines with regular services through Entebbe in 1957 were: 


B.O.A.C. (Argonaut) ahs ... London -— Rome — Benina - 
Khartoum — Entebbe — Nairobi. 

B.O.A.C. (Britannia) sae ... London —- Rome — Khartoum - 
Entebbe — Salisbury — Johannes- 
burg. 


B.O.A.C. for Central African ea 
(Argonaut) oe London ~ Rome — Benina -— 
Khartoum — Entebbe — Ndola — 
Lusaka — Salisbury. 
East African Airways (Canadair) ... London — Rome -— _Benina 
Khartoum — Entebbe — Nairobi 
Dar es Salaam. 


! 


East African Airways (Canadair) ... Nairobi — Entebbe. 

East African Airways (Dakota) ... Nairobi — Entebbe with calls at 
Jinja and Kisumu —- Kasese — 
Kasenyi. 

East African Airways (Dakota) .... Dar es Salaam — Iringa -— Tabora — 
Mwanza — Entebbe. 

East African Airways (Dakota) ... Nairobi —- Mwanza — Entebbe. 

East African Airways (Rapide) ... Entebbe — Soroti — Lira —- Gulu — 
Arua — Murchison Falls. 

East African Airways (Rapide) ... Entebbe -— Tororo —- Eldoret — 
Kitale — Nairobi. 

Caspair Air Charters Round Lake Victoria. 

Central African Airways (Viscount) . Salisbury -— Lusaka -— Ndola —- 


Entebbe — Khartoum — Benina — 
Rome —- London. 
Hunting Clan and Airwork Safari 
Service (Viscount) ee .... London — Rome — Benina — Wadi 
Halfa/Luxor —-— Khartoum — 
Entebbe — Nairobi. 
Hunting Clan and Airwork Rhodesian 


Safari Service (Viscount) London — Rome — Benina — Wadi 
Halfa/Luxor —- Khartoum - 
Entebbe — Ndola — Lusaka — 
Salisbury. 
Hunting Clan Africargo service ... London — Malta — Benina — Wadi 
Halfa — Khartoum — Entebbe — 
Nairobi. 
Sabena ... ; Belgian Congo — Entebbe — Nairobi. 


The murram- aurbiced fending strip at Jinja and the grass- 
covered landing areas at Tororo, Soroti, Moroto, Lira, Gulu, Arua, 
Masindi, Kasese and Mbarara were satisfactorily maintained ‘during 
the year, and work was in progress to extend the strips at Tororo and 
Soroti. New crash tenders for Kasese and Jinja arrived. 
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Directorate of Civil Aviation afr 

The Directorate, which is a service of the East Africa High Com- 
mission, provides the air navigational services at Entebbe Airport. 
These services comprise air traffic control and the aeronautical tele- 
communications providing communications between ground stations 
and aircraft in flight. The ‘navigational aids are provided by the 
Directorate and are serviced by officers of this organisation. At the 
end of the year there were 39 officers employed at Entebbe to provide 
a service throughout the 24 hours. 


During 1957 the navigational aids at the airport were improved 
by the installation of V.O.R. a very high frequency omni-directional 
range by the means of which aircraft can determine their bearing from 
the airport. The automatic very high frequency direction finder was 
resited during the year on the airport and by its use the Air Traffic 
Control Officers can give aircraft their bearing from the airport or 
give aircraft courses to steer to enable them to reach the airport. 


To enable the Government to be kept more closely in touch with 
the activities of the Directorate and to have advice on aviation matters 
readily available, the post of Regional Representative was established 
with effect from July. The officer appointed is responsible for advice 
to Government on civil aviation matters including amongst others 
the Annexes to the International Convention on Civil Aviation, air 
legislation, the inspection and advice on the siting of aerodromes, and 
the operation of a Search and Rescue organisation. In the course of 
these duties all of the up-country aerodromes were visited at least once 
during the year. 


METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES 


The Meteorological Department of the East Africa High Commission 
has its headquarters in Nairobi and a Regional Representative at 
Entebbe is responsible for the service in Uganda. 


Broadly the work falls into two categories. Firstly, the provision 
of a reporting and forecasting service for aviation and secondly a 
meteorological and climatological service for general purposes. 
Demands on both services were high throughout the year but shortage 
of fully trained staff occasionally made it difficult to meet these 
demands. 


The forecast office at Entebbe Airport produced more than 12,500 
forecasts and reports for aviation including nearly 4,000 written fore- 
casts and crew briefings for individual flights. Some 1,500 forecasts 
were issued for Government departments and the general public, 
either individually, or for press and radio dissemination. 


Sets of charts were drawn twice daily covering the whole of 
Africa and the Mediterranean showing the surface weather and upper 
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winds to 30,000 feet. To provide the vast amount of information 
necessary to make up the charts, a direct teleprinter link was opened 
for 24 hours a day between the central forecast office at Nairobi and 
the Entebbe and Dar es Salaam forecast offices. 

The radar wind apparatus for measuring upper winds functioned 
throughout the year. Special arrangements were made, not only for 
extra upper wind measurement at Entebbe, but for special reports on 
weather, sunshine hours and evaporation at several Uganda stations 
as part of the world-wide scientific programme associated with the 
International Geophysical Year. 

Meteorological and climatological information was provided for 
many users covering a wide range of data. Experimental work on 
problems of evapotranspiration and on relationships between rainfall 
and changes in the level of Lake Victoria continued. 

The Seismological Observatory was operated on a care and main- 
tenance basis only but an increased number of enquires were 
answered. | 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


The Posts and Telecommunications Administration of the East Africa 
High Commission is under the control of the Postmaster General who 
has his headquarters in Nairobi. A Regional Director, who is 
responsible for all the Administration’s activities in Uganda, is 
stationed in Kampala. 

Uganda’s special interests in postal and telecommunications 
matters are the concern of the Protectorate’s Minister of Corporations 
and Regional Communications. In addition, the Protectorate is 
represented on the East African Posts and Telecommunications 
Advisory Board by three members appointed by the Governor of 
Uganda. 


Postal Services 

Postal services in rural areas were extended during the year and 
a further 14 post offices were opened in smaller townships and trading 
centres making a total of 143. In addition, a third branch post office 
was opened in Kampala. 

The new post offices were opened at Lacekocot (Acholi); 
Ntungamo, Rubirizi, Rwashamaire (Ankole); Soroko (Bugisu); 
Bugembe (Busoga); Alemere (Lango); Bukoto (Masaka); Kajansi, 
Katera, Kibuye, Namataba, Ngogwe (Mengo); Kasese (Teso); Yumbe 
(West Nile). 

New post offices were opened at Lugazi and Mityana to replace 
old buildings which had become much too small for the business 
handled. Improvements in accommodation were made at a number 
of other offices. : 
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During the year a total of 835 additional private boxes were 
installed at nine post offices bringing the total number of private boxes 
installed in the Protectorate to over 9,500. 


Some 20 million letters, postcards and printed papers were 
handled during the year—an increase of approximately 24 per cent 
over 1956.. Airmail items posted showed an increase of nearly 20 per 
cent. In all, airmail correspondence accounted for about 21 per cent 
of the total. 


Improvements in air and surface mail services included the intro- 
duction of a thrice weekly air mail service from Kampala to Dodoma 
(Tanganyika), and the establishment of direct surface mail despatches 
between Kampala and Lira and between Fort Portal and Kabale. In 
addition, mail services between Kampala and Arua were increased 
from three a fortnight to three a week. Hours of business at the head 
post office in Kampala were extended. 


Telecommunications 7 


Telegraphs——The downward trend of inland telegraph traffic in 
recent years continued during 1957, when 292,824 telegrams were 
handed in as compared with 323,577 the previous year—a decrease 
of 9:5 per cent. This trend was expected because of the competition 
offered by the greatly improved telephone trunk service and by the 
extension of the private wire services which provide direct teleprinter 
links between business houses in Kampala and their branches else- 
where. 


Foreign telegrams totalled 125,676 as compared with 96,638 in 
1956. This 30 per cent increase was largely attributed to the number 
of distinguished visitors to Uganda—including the Vice-President of 
the U.S.A., His Highness the Aga Khan, and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. It is likely that the transfer of the coffee auctions 
from Mombasa to Kampala also contributed to the increase. 


During the year the Administration concentrated on improved 
methods of handling telegrams to improve the speed and quality of 
the service and at the same time reduce operating costs. 


The installation of a direct telegraph circuit between Kampala 
and Bukoba (Tanganyika) resulted in a greatly improved telegraph 
service between those two centres. 


Telephone Services 


A major improvement in the telephone services was the opening 
of a new high grade trunk route between Kampala and Jinja. Built 
to a high degree of specification hitherto unknown in Uganda, the 
new route is capable of carrying 128 simultaneous conversations (16 
conversations on each of its eight pairs of wires). Work continued 
during the year on the extension of this route from Jinja to Tororo 
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and when it is completed, the new route should meet the telephone 
trunk requirements eastwards from Kampala, into Kenya and beyond, 
for many years. 


The completion of the trunk between Kampala and Jinja was 
followed by the introduction of a new subscriber-to-subscriber direct 
dialling service between the two towns and this made the trunk 
service much speedier. Direct dialling also became possible between 
Jinja and Lugazi, Jinja and Kakira, Lugazi and Kakira, and Kampala 
and Mukono. 

Another important improvement in 1957 was the completion of 
a 2,600-line extension to the central exchange in Kampala which 
brought the total capacity of the exchange to 6,000 subscribers’ 
lines. A feature of the new extension was the introduction of five 
digit telephone numbers. 

A new exchange providing initially for 30 subscribers was opened 
at Mitala Maria, and the exchanges were extended at Busia, Fort 
Portal, Kasangati, Masaka and Mbarara. The first direct telephone 
circuits were also opened between Kampala and Bukoba, and Kali- 
sizo and Kyotera. 

The numbers of telephones in use at the end of the year were: 


Direct exchange lines sae ... 6,275 
Shared service telephones ... ste 211 
Extension telephones ofa ... 5,148 
Public call offices ae oe 52 
Private wires snes aes ics 383 

ToTaL... 12,069 


=e 


This represented an increase of 952 or 8-6 per cent over 1956. 
The number of waiting applicants for telephones at 31st December 
was 915, which was 384 less than at the beginning of the year. 


The following is a summary of effective trunk and local call 
traffic for 1957 as compared with 1956: 


Increase or 
1956 1957 Decrease 
per cent 
Manually handled trunk calls oe 702,420 692,071 —1:°5 
Local calls, plus directly dialled trunk 
calls... te Be ... 8,199,366 9,769,258 +19-1 
Tota, _... 8,901,786 10,461,329 +17°5 


The decrease in manually handled trunk calls was due to the 
introduction of the new subscriber-to-subscriber direct dialling service 
between Kampala and Jinja. 


Remittance Services 


A comparative statement of money order and postal office busi- 
ness for the years 1956 and 1957 is shown on the next page: 
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Money Orders 
Issues Payments 
Numbers Value Numbers Value 
1956... rn 69,190 £562,366 47,869 £293,285 
1957... “ie 74,151 £574,410 52,748 £331,791 
Increase | +7+2% 42-2% | +10-2% | +13-1% 


Postal Orders 


Issues Payments 
Year ————————ee eee Sie e—a>eaeEeeee=e_eaaERees=ce=e=eeES SS 
Numbers | Value Numbers | Value 
1956... — 130,283 £129,190 27,372 £22,986 
1957... we 155,998 £163,950 31,311 £31,782 
Increase .. | +19-7% | 425-4% | +414-4% | 4+38-3% 


New postal orders of £3, £4 and £5 values were placed on sale 
at the larger post offices throughout the Protectorate towards the 
end of the year. Initial sales figures indicated that these new high 
value postal orders were proving popular with the public. 


Savings Bank 


The following is an analysis of the number of deposit accounts 
in operation at the end of 1957, as compared with the previous year: 


1956 1957 
European Depositors ... aiaeh 2,646 2,578 
Asian Depositors side ... 11,698 12,283 
African Depositors.... ... 86,606 89,975 
Trustee Accounts ie pat 1,579 1,570 

TotaL..... _ 102,529 106,406 


The total amount standing to the credit of depositors at 31st 
December, 1957, was approximately £2,260,000. This compares with 
a figure of £2,411,000 at the end of 1956. In spite of an increase in 
depositors, therefore, withdrawals exceeded deposits by some £151,000. 


Staff 


In general, the quality of local candidates offering themselves for 
employment continued to fall short of the standard required. Apart 
from local training given in Uganda post offices, 64 Uganda students 
attended courses at the Administration’s training school near Nairobi 
—30 for initial training and the remainder for secondary courses. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPPING 


The Directorate of Overseas Surveys and the Lands and Surveys 
Department continued to co-operate in extending the basic map 
coverage to the scale of 1/50,000. 


Of the 312 sheets covering Uganda, 83 had been published by 
the end of the year and mapping was in hand for 79 others. An 
up-to-date series of 32 maps covering Kampala and environs at a 
scale of 1/5,000 was also completed and published in 1957. 

A 1/2,500 township map series was started and work put in hand 
on Masaka (12 sheets), Mbale (18 sheets), Entebbe (15 sheets) and 
Jinja (28 sheets). 

Progress on the new 1/250,000 East Africa map was delayed 
for various reasons, but several of the total series of 16 will be pues 
lished during 1958. 


Chapter XII: Press, Broadcasting, Films 


and Information Services 
THE PRESS 


Twenty-four newspapers were published regularly in Uganda 
throughout 1957. Of these, 10 were African-owned and financed; one, 
the Uganda Argus, was partly European-owned and financed, and 
two were owned and financed by the Roman Catholic mission. The 
remaining 11 were published with public funds; five of them by 
the Department of Information and six by other Government agencies, 
i.e, the Community Development Department and various African 
local government bodies. 

The following newspapers were being published in Uganda as 
at 3lst December excluding those of the Department of Information 
which are referred to on page 128: 


Circulation 
Name of Paper Language Claimed When published 
African Pilot ... Luganda 12,000 Monday and 
Thursday 
*Agafa e Buvanjuba_..._  Luganda ... 10,000 ... Monthly | 
*Agari Ankole ... Runyankore ... 5,000 ... Monthly 
*Amut Lango se 3,000 ... Monthly 
Ddobozi lya Buganda... Luganda eh 3,400 ... Monday 
Emambya Esaze ... Luganda 6,500 ... Tuesday and 
Saturday 
Erwom K’ Iteso ... Ateso ... 5,000 ... Monthly 
*Lok Mutimme ... Lwo a 2,000 ... Monthly 
*Kodheyo _... ... Luganda 5,000 ... Monthly 
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Circulation 
Name of Paper Language Claimed When published 
Mugambizi ... ... Runyoro .. 2,000 ... Weekly — 
Munno___..... ... Luganda ... 7,800 ... Tuesday and 
Friday 
Muwereza ... .... Luganda ... 4,000 ... Tuesday and 
: Friday 
Mwebingwa ... Runyoro ... 2,680 ... Weekly 
Ndimugezi ... ... Luganda ead 850 ... Tuesday and 
Friday 
Obugagga Bwa Uganda Luganda ... 7,000 ... Weekly 
Uganda Argus ... English .. 8,200 ... Daily 
Uganda Empya ... Luganda is 8,500 ... Monday and 
Thursday 
Uganda Eyogera ... Luganda ... 12,000 ... Tuesday and 
oo Friday 
Uganda Post ... Luganda wee 9,000 ... Wednesday and 
Saturday 
Uganda Times ... Luganda ie 5,000 ... Wednesday 
*West Nile... ... Lugbara and . 
Alur ave 2,500 ... Monthly 
* Published with Public Funds. 


The Uganda Argus remained the only daily paper and the only 
one to be published in English. Its readership was drawn from all 
three races and its circulation increased during the year. The East 
African Standard, a well-established newspaper published in Nairobi, 
was also read by many Europeans and Asians in Uganda. It was flown 
to Entebbe and was on sale there and in Kampala on the day of 
publication. The Weekly News, also published in Kenya, circulated 
much more in Uganda in 1957. 


Typesetting machinery was obtained by the Uganda Eyogera to 
enable daily publication in Luganda as from Ist January, 1958, and 
this will become the first African daily paper in the country. Most of 
the other African-owned Luganda newspapers slightly strengthened 
their hold on the market and there were not so many casualties as 
in the previous year. 


Three papers which first appeared in 1956 ceased publication in 
1957 and two other newcomers enjoyed only a very brief existence. 
Mugambizi was the only survivor of three African-owned newspapers 
which, at the end of 1956, were being published in languages other 
than Luganda. The only new publication outside Buganda in 1957 
was a third Roman Catholic mission newspaper, Erwom K’Iteso. 


With few exceptions the African-owned newspapers continue to 
be produced under the most adverse conditions. They are all under- 
capitalised, premises and machinery are alike inadequate and trained 
staff are virtually non-existent. Many of the sorely-tried editors have 
to make do without such elementary amenities as a telephone and it 
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says much for their zeal that the papers appear at all. Once printed, 
their difficulties are not over for there are no newspaper distributors 
as such and facilities for despatch and sale outside Kampala are most 
difficult to arrange in a country where there are very few large towns. 


From the foregoing it is clear that the Government-sponsored 
newspapers meet a great need. At least two-thirds of the people see 
no other newspapers but these. 


BROADCASTING 


The Uganda Broadcasting Service, which is part of the Department of 
Information, completed its third full year of operation during which 
daily programmes in Ateso were introduced. This brought the number 
of different language programmes up to five daily: English, Luganda, 
Runyoro, Lwo and Ateso. 


Unfortunately the plans envisaged in 1956 for duplicating the 
transmitting and studio equipment to permit simultaneous broad- 
casting in more than one language, and for broadcasting to schools, 
had to be deferred yet again. This was due to other demands on a 
restricted Protectorate budget. Nevertheless, a little more money for 
programmes permitted the daily transmissions to be increased to six 
and three quarter hours on weekdays and eight and a quarter hours 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Programmes 


Better programme schedules were introduced in June which 
enabled half an hour of news and talks to be allocated to each of the 
four vernacular Janguages in the peak listening period, 6-30 p.m. to 
8-30 p.m. The news bulletins were improved as a result of a better 
news collecting service throughout the country, although continued 
failure to recruit a news editor was a most serious handicap. A short 
bulletin of international news preceded the local news on all verna- 
cular programmes. 


New features introduced during 1957 included extramural studies 
programmes, nightly talks on “Today in Legislative Council” when- 
ever the Council was meeting, and a discussion programme called 
“Talking it Over”. In this programme, prominent members of the 
Government and the public of all races met in the studios to discuss 
subjects of topical interest. 


Recording safaris were undertaken in many parts of the country 
and at the end of the year the extensive record library also contained 
200 tape recordings representing some 1,500 separate items of local 
music and songs, Additional equipment for outside broadcasts was 
obtained and enabled more complex outdoor programmes to be 
tackled. © | 7 | 
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Engineering 

The radio transmitters are one 7$kW. short wave Marconi trans- 
mitter and two pairs of 250 watt medium wave transmitters. These 
pairs operate in parallel and provide 0-5kW. on each of two medium 
wave channels. All the transmitters are in Kampala. The 74kW. trans- 
mitter can be clearly heard all over the Protectorate with even the 
cheapest receiver. The medium wave transmitters, only one pair of 
which was in use in 1957, serve an area of about 20 miles around 
Kampala with a strong signal, although reception up to 30 to 35 
miles is possible. 

Frequencies in use during the year were 5026 kcs. on the 60-metre 
short wave band and 7110 kcs. on the 41-metre short wave band. 
The medium wave frequency was 971 kcs. (308-9 metres). 


Nearly all the studio control equipment, which was formerly of 
a semi-domestic nature, was replaced with the latest type of control 
panels and recorders. These proved much easier for local staff to 
operate and to understand. 


Radw Sales 


The expansion of the vernacular programmes brought about an 
increased demand for radios, especially in Acholi, Lango and Teso 
districts. These areas were covered for the first time by the Lwo 
programme, introduced in December 1956, and by the new Ateso 
programme. | 

Sales promotion drives were initiated by the Ministry of Rural 
Development in collaboration with commercial firms, and radio 
demonstrations were given at county shows and other gatherings. In 
support of these, special morning and afternoon broadcasts were 
made. Seven hundred radio sets were sold at these shows and it is 
noteworthy that the buyers preferred radios in the £9 to £12 range 
rather than the cheaper ones retailing at £6 to £8. 


It is estimated that some 60,000 radio sets have been purchased 
since the Uganda Broadcasting Service was established in 1954. 


Policy 

No form of advertising is accepted by the Uganda Broadcasting 
Service, and no licence fee is required for a radio set. Towards the 
end of the year, however, further thought was being given to the 
desirability of accepting advertising to help finance the much-needed 
expansion programme, 


FILM PRODUCTION 


The Uganda Film Unit is the small 16 mm. documentary unit of 
the Department of Information. During its second full year of opera- 
tion the unit completed six instructional films, These included a film 
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to encourage fish farming for the Game and Fisheries Department; 
a film on cattle selling, and a film in connection with the 1958 Legis- 
lative Council elections. This explains the purpose of the elections 
and shows the different categories of people eligible to vote and how 
they should register. The film was made at very short notice and the 
Unit delivered finished copies with commentaries recorded in seven 
different languages three months after scripting began. 


The Unit also continued to supply the B.B.C. Television News 
Service with short news items of international interest. In the B.B.C. 
programme “Calling East Africa” a speaker referred to the “excellent 
television films” they had seen of the Secretary of State’s visit to 
Uganda. 


There is no regular commercial film production in Uganda, but 
Foray Films shot sequences in the Murchison Falls National Park 
and in the Entebbe area for The Naked Earth, which starred Richard 
Todd. Two B.B.C. Television Units visited Uganda during the year, 
one filming items for “Behind the Headlines” and the other for 
“Panorama”. An Italian television unit also toured the country. 


There are 13 commercial cinemas in Uganda, mostly Asian-owned. 
The Department of Information is in close touch with these and 
distributes to them newsreels and other films. Film censorship is also 
organised by the department. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Some important aspects of the work of the Department of Informa- 
tion have already been mentioned in the preceding sections on broad- 
casting and film production. In addition to the operation and develop- 
ment of the Uganda Broadcasting Service, however, the department’s 
main functions are as follows: 


(a) the provision of a daily news service and other assistance 
for local newspapers and for the local correspondents of overseas 
publications; 

(b) explaining to the people of Uganda what Government is 
doing—and what they can do—to help develop the country, and 
generally to promote understanding of the problems which attend 
that development; 

(c) the production and dissemination of all forms of publicity 
about Uganda for overseas use, including tourist literature. 


Press Service 

To help overcome some of the difficulties which the local press 
encounters, the department made great efforts in 1957 to improve 
and expand the scope of its news service. Information Officers were 
posted to the Western and Northern provinces and some reliable 
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correspondents were appointed elsewhere. Output of local and overseas 
news releases was greatly increased as a result of these measures and 
1,970 were issued in English and 1,731 in Luganda compared with 
999 and 817 respectively in 1956. 

For the first time the departmental news service included com- 
plete summaries in English of all Legislative Council proceedings. 
The rapid production of these each day while the debates were in 
progress was a heavy task involving shift work. 

Sixteen press conferences were held and visits were arranged to 
enable journalists to see special projects. 

The department again collaborated with the Extramural Studies 
branch of Makerere College in conducting another ten-day course for 
African journalists. This was the fourth of such courses and it was 
attended by 18 journalists including seven from Kenya and Tanganyika, 


Newspaper Production 

Because of the inadequate distribution of commercial newspapers, 
to which reference has already been made, the department continued 
the publication of its five vernacular newspapers. These are: 


Name Language Frequency Circulation 
Mawulire ... = Luganda ee Weekly 8 70,000 
Wamanya wae Runyoro an Fortnightly... 10,000 
Waamanya Wad Runyankole ... Fortnightly... 10,000 
Lok Awinya a Lwo ae Monthly reer 10,000 
Apupeta ... Ateso ‘ Monthly oe 10,000 


During the year, plans were made to rationalise the position 
regarding newspapers published with public funds. In addition to 
the five mentioned above there were the six referrd to on page 123. 
Among these six and between them and the department’s newspapers, 
there was no co-ordination of production, standardisation of format 
or reciprocity in the use of material. Production costs were therefore 
higher than they need have been. Moreover, there was no common aim 
or policy and as a result they tended to foster the parochial attitude 
all too common in some areas rather than to encourage the people to 
think in terms of their country as a whole. 


This situation was thought to be unjustifiable and it was 
proposed that, until local commercial interests could meet the 
need, Government participation in newspaper publishing should be 
limited to one newspaper published weekly in each of the five prin- 
cipal vernaculars and one published fortnightly for a smaller language 
group. The plans were agreed to in principle and details were under 
discussion at the end of the year. 


Other Publications 

The department continued the publication of the very popular 
Schools Newsletter designed for primary schools. Its size was increased 
from four pages to six pages and the circulation was increased from 
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10,000 to 15,000. To help the growing number of overseas students to 
keep in touch with Uganda affairs, Uganda Students’ Newsletter was 
first published in August. An eight-page monthly, it was printed on 
thin paper to permit of airmail despatch to the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and to India. 


The production of reference papers entitled Background to 
Uganda was continued and was regarded as one of the most valuable 
of the department’s services. Backgrounds are intended mainly for 
overseas institutions and journals specialising or interested in colonial 
affairs and they were sent to over 2,200 addresses. World Affairs con- 
tinued to provide an up-to-date and authoritative record of inter- 
national developments for officers, schools and teacher training centres. 


A new and much improved edition of Good Housekeeping was 
produced and published for the Ministry of Finance. This booklet, 
printed in two colours, adapted the 1957-58 budget figures to explain 
in simple language and diagrams how public funds are obtained and 
disbursed. 


Many smaller pamphlets and booklets were produced for other 
departments and much reference material about Uganda was revised 
for publishers the world over. 


Pictorial Publicity 


The photographic section of the department was kept extremely 
busy throughout the year. The local press relied almost exclusively on 
it for pictures which were also supplied to and published by many 
journals in many countries. 


Funds were provided and special photographs were produced for 
a travelling exhibition on Uganda prepared in collaboration with the 
Imperial Institute which staged the exhibition. It was opened in the 
Institute in December and was scheduled to begin a tour of the United 
Kingdom in January 1958. 


Much colour film was exposed for the first time by the photo- 
graphic section and enabled a very successful 1958 Uganda calendar 
to be published. Using and adapting the colour plates made for the 
calendar, a wide range of tourist publicity material was also pro- 
duced, for publication in 1958. 


In connection with the forthcoming elections to Legislative 
Council, illustrated publicity material was prepared towards the end 
of the year in the form of leaflets, posters and broadsheets. 


As usual, the department was particularly concerned with assist- 
ing an ever-increasing number of visiting journalists, film companies, 
radio and television teams. In addition there were, in 1957, many 
distinguished visitors including the Vice-President of the United 
States, His Highness the Aga Khan and the Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies. The preparation of background material and itineraries 
and the organisation of accommodation, press conferences and trans- 
port for those in attendance was no small task. 


EAST AFRICA LITERATURE BUREAU 


The East Africa Literature Bureau publishes books for Africans in 
vernaculars and in English, and also runs both postal and book-box 
library services. In 1957, the Uganda branch sold 118,690 Bureau 
books, an increase of 35,000 over the previous year. Several successful 
bookselling safaris were carried out and on one safari over £160 
worth of books were sold. Over 15,500 books were issued to members 
of the postal library service and over 70 book-box libraries were in 
operation. Stock was increased by 2,600 books. 


Membership of the postal library service had to be temporarily 
restricted for lack of funds and the waiting list grew to over 700. 


Arrow, a new English magazine for schools, was started in 1957, 
and proved most popular. The Uganda circulation had exceeded 6,000 
copies at the end of the year. It is published three times per school 
term. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


The Printing Department is situated at Entebbe, and the established 
staff of the department at the end of 1957 totalled 159, of whom 17 
were Europeans, 19 Asians and 123 Africans. 


The department produces printed forms, publications and 
vernacular newspapers for the Protectorate Government, and supplies 
items of stationery to all Government offices. 


The Press was kept working to capacity throughout 1957 and 
production of printed matter rose by approximately 16 per cent over 
the previous year and recorded a total of over 69 million printed pages. 


Issues of stationery were approximately seven per cent higher than 
1956. 


Sales of Government publications rose quite substantially during 
the period under review, and exceeded 61,000 copies. 


A new store to house stationery was started before the end of the 
year and is expected to be completed by May, 1958. To offset the 
shortage of storage space in the Press, a godown was acquired in 
Kampala during September to accommodate bulk stores arriving 
by rail. 


Towards the close of the year a considerable amount of printing 
was produced for the forthcoming elections in Uganda and arrange- 


ments were made to procure special equipment to assist in reproducing 
the Electoral Roll. | 
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Installation of a block-making plant was completed and proved a 
valuable asset. Printing blocks had previously to be obtained from 
outside Uganda and local production has resulted in a saving of both ; 
money and time. 


Chapter XIII: General 


TOURISM 


THERE WAS an increase of over 30 per cent in the number of tourist 
visitors to Uganda in 1957. Many more Americans and visitors from 
South Africa and the Rhodesias came and there were also more 
tourists from Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. 


In August the Tourist Advisory Board presented its first report 
to the Minister. It had sought the opinions and advice of a wide 
section of tourist interests in East Africa including travel agents, 
hotel-keepers and rail and airways officials. Much assistance was given 
by the East Africa Tourist Travel Association. The Uganda Govern- 
ment gave overall approval to the policy recommended and, as a 
result, there should be notable improvements in such tourist amenities 
as hotels; communications; information, and overseas representation. 


Uganda Hotels Limited, a new subsidiary of the Uganda Develop- 
ment Corporation, took over the management of the two lodges in 
the national parks, and began the expansion of the Lake Victoria 
Hotel with the addition of new air-conditioned sleeping accommoda- 
tion. Building of the hotel at Mbale began in the autumn, and sites 
were chosen and preliminary work put in hand for new hotels at 
Masaka, Kasese and Gulu. Private enterprise hotels did much during 
the year to improve the comfort of visitors. 


Throughout the Protectorate, road communications continued to 
improve. In particular the roads in the Western Province in the area 
of the Ruwenzori Mountains and the Queen Elizabeth National Park 
showed most rapid development, with the new road running through 
the Park and into the Belgian Congo becoming fit for light traffic. 
This area is notable for its profusion of game and lion are frequently 
seen there. 


Uganda is essentially a country in which it is more profitable 
to the tourist to concentrate on a definite area rather than to carry 
out an exhaustive tour which entails, as in most continents, miles of 
road travel during much of which nothing of note is necessarily to 
be seen. True, a journey through the hinterland of Africa has many 
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great attractions in itself, but the real thrills can only be experienced 
by planned visits to strategic areas which offer a variety of experiences 
without excessive travelling. 


There are four of such areas into which the amenities of Uganda 
can be divided. Each is well defined and will repay a leisurely visit 
which will be packed with interest. These areas are: Mount Elgon/ 
Kampala; Lake Albert and the Upper Nile; the Mountains of the 
Moon, and the Lakelands and Impenetrable Forest of Kigezi. Their 
attractions include mountaineering; tribal dancing; hunting; pygmies; 
hot springs; gorillas; crater lakes. There is fishing everywhere, either 
for trout on Mount Elgon and the Mountains of the Moon, or for 
the famous Nile perch in Lake Albert, the Murchison Falls, or in 
the River Aswa in the north. Excursions to the mountains are 
rewarded with magnificent scenery, vistas of flowering shrubs and 
trees, colourful birds and butterflies. 


Trips by lake steamer can be enjoyed on Lake Victoria, Lake 
Kyoga, and from Butiaba on Lake Albert down the Nile to Nimule. 
The latter trip offers close views of game of all sorts including, 
sometimes, the rare white rhino. Small launches can also be hired 
at Butiaba for visits to Murchison Falls. 


Nearby is Paraa Safari Lodge which enables one to stay in com- 
fort and safety in an area where big game, notably elephant, buffalo, 
rhinoceros, lion, hippopotami and leopard and also many species 
deer can be observed at spectacularly close quarters from the launches. 
Birds, many of them rare, are in profusion. The Queen Elizabeth 
National Park lying just south of the Mountains of the Moon, offers 
similar attractions in surroundings of a different character. 


All these experiences are available to the visitor to Uganda where 
the climate is good, and communications and accommodation arrange- 
ments are either good, adequate, or steadily improving. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


The two national parks continued to be as popular as ever and were 
increasingly visited not only by overseas visitors but by many residents 
of the Protectorate. The total number of visitors to both parks in 


1957 was about 17,000. 


As mentioned elsewhere, the two safari lodges were taken over in 
1957 by a new company—National Park Lodges (Uganda) Limited. 
The shareholding in this company is divided between the Trustees 
of the National Parks and Uganda Hotels Limited which manages the 
lodges on behalf of the new company. The accommodation and the 
furnishing in the lodges has been much improved, in particular a 
block of new rooms each with its own bathroom has been added 
to the Mweya Safari Lodge. 
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The game in the two parks seems always to oblige visitors and 
it is safe to say that no visitor need leave either park without a close- 
up view of several species of big game. In the Queen Elizabeth Park 
the tameness of the buffalo is unique while in the Murchison Falls 
Park one can get close up to crocodile without their stirring, The 
elephants in both parks are now so used to human company that it 
is possible for visitors to photograph these magnificent animals from 
a distance of only a few yards. Antelope are, of course, abundant in 
both parks. 


With the assistance of scientists from the United States, the 
Trustees are carrying out a programme of research into overgrazing, 
the migration of elephants and other mammals and the rate of repro- 
duction and mortality of hippopotami and certain antelope. This type 
of research is essential in order that the parks can be so managed that 
future generations will not lose the benefits so abundantly bestowed 
by Nature on the present generation. 


GAME 


During 1957 a scientific study of the fauna problems of Uganda was 
begun following the appointment of a game biologist to the Game and 
Fisheries Department and the arrival of other experienced zoologists 
from the United States under the Fullbright Fellowship scheme. 
Research was concerned mainly with the most effective methods of 
conserving and making economic use of game in those areas where 
it is the major natural resource. 


Elephant, buffalo, hippopotami, white rhinoceros and Uganda 
kob received the attention of the scientists in 1957. From these studies 
it has become apparent that elephant, buffalo and hippopotami are 
present in certain areas in such large numbers that they are in no 
danger of extermination. In fact their numbers are far greater than 
was hitherto supposed. 


Certain other animals, however, particularly the antelope of the 
plains, are in great danger from the illegal use of snares made of steel 
wire cable. Snaring is a completely unselective form of hunting and 
destroys many of the females and young animals required for the 
maintenance of stock. In the past, tribes prided themselves on their 
courage in hunting with the spear, but now, unfortunately, this safe 
and easy method has been devised to obtain meat with no personal 
risk and a minimum of exertion. Frequently, large animais, such as 
elephant and buffalo, are caught in snares which they succeed in 
breaking and, infuriated by the pain caused by the wire, attack and 
often kill the first person they see. The wire snare in fact is the 
greatest single menace to the future of wild life in Uganda, besides 
being a danger to the public. 
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On control operations in the year, 875 elephant were shot as 
compared with 911 in 1956. This continued high level of shooting was 
necessary due to increases in agricultural and forestry development; 
elephant are particularly destructive of young trees in regenerated 
forests. Buffalo control was also extensive in some areas. Shooting 
to this extent represents no threat to the herds and is well within the 
reproductive rates of the animals concerned. 


During the year no diseases of game were reported apart from 
a minor outbreak of anthrax around Lake Chawera in which some 
18 hippopotami died, and a few small outbreaks of rinderpest among 
buffalo on the Sudan border. 


Elephant shot on licence numbered 250, which was 15 fewer 
than in 1956. No really outstanding tusks were obtained, although as 
usual there were a few around the 100 Ib. mark. 


Pig, baboons and monkeys caused the usual amount of damage, 
and some 160 |b. of sodium arsenite were supplied to African local 
governments for their destruction. 


An area adjacent to Lake Mburo in Ankole was closed to hunting 
and will be closed throughout 1958 to enable the very depleted game 
stocks to recover in peace. The good effects of this were already 
noticeable at the year’s end. This area is so easily entered that hunting 
there had become quite excessive in recent years, and the closure was 
necessary to restrict this to avoid complete elimination of the game. 


Several zoological societies and universities have shown great 
interest in the gorillas on the Bufumbira Mountains in Kigezi. Field 
observations on their habits and seasonal movements were made during 
the year, and, as a result, there is a possibility of a scientific expedition 
being sent to study them more thoroughly. They are now thought to 
remain in Uganda throughout the year, and not to spend part of the 
year in the Congo as was believed previously. 


There was no recurrence of man-eating by lion in Ankole. 


Certain game animals are kept in paddocks at the Game and 
Fisheries Department’s office in Entebbe. They are young animals 
which have been found abandoned or have been confiscated from 
persons possessing them illegally. During the year, some 30,000 people 
came to see the animals, aquaria and game exhibits, and 3,000 of 
these came in one afternoon when a public “Open Day” was held. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The British Council—The British Council is represented in 
Uganda by a main office in Kampala and a regional office in Mbale. 
Both offices have small libraries and reading rooms, and collections of 
visual material for educational and instructional use. 
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The Council concentrates mainly on country-wide lecture tours 
to schools, colleges and adult education groups. These lectures, 
together with special day courses, are on British institutions and 
practice and are illustrated by films. 


As the Council is the official agent for the welfare in the United 
Kingdom of all officially sponsored overseas scholars, bursars and 
visitors, introduction courses prior to departure are arranged by the 
staff in Uganda. During the year tours and visits to Britain were 
organised including a study tour for chiefs; a course on local govern- 
ment, and special programmes for African experts. Four bursaries 
were awarded to enable Africans to spend three to four months in 
Britain studying subjects of direct benefit to Uganda, particularly 
local government and social services. 


The Council was active in the promotion of art, music and drama 
in Uganda and static and travelling exhibitions were organised, It 
also secured the services of an adjudicator for the Uganda Drama 
Festival and took an active part in Festival organisation. 


Libraries.—By far the largest library in East Africa is that of 
Makerere College. It has 46,000 volumes as well as nearly 44,000 
pamphlets and unbound parts. An important and growing section is 
devoted to early literature on East Africa and the neighbouring 
territories. The library is equipped with microfilm and microcard 
readers, and has seating accommodation for 150 students. It is open 
to research workers outside the college and maintains a postal service 
for ex-students. 


In 1957 work began on a new building for the library. When 
completed it will have space available for up to 120,000 volumes and 
seating accommodation for 300 people. 


Legislation was passed making provision for the deposit and 
preservation in the library of copies of all books printed and pub- 
lished in the Protectorate. A grant was offered by the Carnegie 
Corporation to enable a deposit library for East Africa to be set up 
at Makerere. The college library is already a depository for the pub- 
lications of United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation and 
the International Labour Office. 


The library of the Makerere Medical School, which is also open 
to accredited users outside the college, has well over 12,000 volumes 
and 4,000 unbound pamphlets and reprints. There are microfilm and 
microcard readers and a photo-copying machine. There is to be a 
new building for this school library with a capacity for 30,000 
volumes and 100 readers. 


The only public library in the Protectorate is the Kampala Muni- 
cipal library which was opened in 1953, and extended in 1955. The 
library houses some 7,000 books dealing with a variety of subjects 
and about 2,000 people make use of it every month. 
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The Uganda Society.—The Uganda Society was founded in 1923 
to promote interest in literary, scientific and cultural subjects relating 
to Uganda. It has a valuable library of over 2,000 books on African 
subjects, housed in its rooms in. Nakasero road, Kampala. It has 
published books from time to time and is responsible for the Uganda 
Journal, which appears twice a year. During 1957 it arranged lectures 
on a wide variety of subjects, including a series of seven lectures on 
Western Uganda in co-operation with the Extramural Department at 
Makerere College. The society invites membership from all who are 
interested in the study of Uganda, past, present and future. 


National Cultural Centre—In 1956 Legislative Council agreed 
to provide £60,000 for a National Cultural Centre, providing the 
Trustees could raise £20,000 by voluntary subscriptions. 


During 1957 the Trustees succeeded in raising the balance of the 
£20,000 and sanction was given by the Minister of Social Services 
to go ahead with the building. Plans had already been approved and 
‘full costs and specifications were being prepared as the year ended. 


Uganda Music Society.—The Society was formed in 1952 and 
has a membership of 250. Its patron is Lady Crawford. The objects 
of the Society are two-fold: (a) to present well-known artists to 
Uganda (usually when on their way from the United Kingdom to 
South Africa or vice versa), and (b) to have members’ evenings when 
subjects of musical interest are discussed or recitals of gramophone 
records are given with explanatory talks. The Society has had the 
privilege of hearing such artists as Julius Katchen, Isobel Baillie, 
Kathleen Long, Gaspar Cassado, Peter Katin, Lionel Bowman, 
William Warfield, Ifrah Neamann and Howard Ferguson. The Society 
is not strong financially, as artists’ fees are high, but it hopes to carry 
on its good work of making a small but practicable contribution to 
the cultural life of the Protectorate. 


Uganda Arts Club.—The Uganda Arts Club, with a membership 
of 50, fosters all branches of the fine arts, It holds weekly meetings 
for drawing from life, painting and clay modelling, and stages an 
annual exhibition. 


EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The East African Institute of Social Research sponsors and encourages 
research in all the social sciences throughout the East African 
territories, by its own Research Fellows, by the teaching staff of 
Makerere College and by associated scholars. The Institute is directed 
by the Professor of Sociology and Social Anthropology at Makerere 
College, aided by an executive committee. The Institute retains its 
separate identity and financial autonomy, based chiefly on a grant 
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from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. Research findings 
are published in book-length monographs, in the East African Studies 
series of occasional papers, and in cyclostyled papers prepared for the 
Institute’s periodic conferences. 


Because basic ethnographic information was lacking for many 
of the peoples of Uganda, much of the earlier work of the Institute 
consisted of tribal studies by anthropologists. Many of these gaps have 
now been filled and studies of a more specialised nature are increas- 
ingly being undertaken. 


During the year Research Fellows carried out studies which 
embraced: labour economics and distribution, including a study of 
the Kamba trade in carvings; a report on determinants of housing 
policy in Jinja and a study of social factors affecting development 
schemes in the Kibuga; a survey of Hima kraals in Ankole, and a 
study of the Kuman, an intermediate tribal group between the Iteso 
and the Lango. An account was also written of the rise of African 
farmers’ organisations between 1928 and 1930 and later of the Uganda 
Farmers’ Union. 


In the East African Studies series, two new papers were pub- 
lished: Religion and Society in Buganda 1875-1900, described as “a 
penetrating analysis of the impact of Christianity on the social struc- 
ture of Buganda”, and Economic Policy and Labour in Uganda. A 
second printed impression was made of Townsmen in the Making as 
the first issue was sold out very quickly. 


Two conferences were held in 1957, one at the Institute and a 
notably successful one at Moshi in Tanganyika. The texts of 14 papers 
read at these conferences are available at the Institute. 


SPORT 


In 1957 football history was made in East Africa when the Uganda 
team won the Gossage Cup in Zanzibar for the fourth year running, 
thus completing a cycle of wins in all four capitals. 


The football year was marred by an unfortunate dispute between 
the Uganda Football Association, the parent body, and the Buganda 
Football Association, which runs football in the Buganda Kingdom. 


The dispute centred round the competition for the Uganda Foot- 
ball Association Cup, popularly known as the Kabaka’s Cup as it was 
presented by the father of the present Kabaka. When the Buganda 
Football Association was refused permission by the parent body to 
run this competition, the Kabaka presented them with a new cup, the 
Luwangula Cup. Unfortunately, the Buganda Football Association 
wanted to hold the final of this new competition on the birthday of 
the present Kabaka, which had traditionally become the date of the 
final of the Kabaka’s Cup. 
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This dispute—combined with dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Buganda Football Association over the fact that the officials chosen to 
take the Uganda team to Zanzibar were all Europeans—led to a dead- 
lock between the two associations and the suspension by the Uganda 
Football Association of the Buganda Football Association. This posi- 
tion of stalemate was still existing at the end of the year. 


Athletics 


Three major athletic meetings were staged in Kampala during 
1957 and provincial and district meetings were held throughout 
the Protectorate. Athletic performances continued to show tremendous 
improvement, particularly in the pole vault, hop, step and jump, and 
long jump. At the inter-territorial meeting in Kampala (Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda) 13 open and 10 native records were broken, 
including 20-year-old native records for 440 yards (49-5 secs.) and 
110 yards hurdles (15-2 secs.). | 


An innovation in the inter-provincial meeting was the introduc- 
tion of women’s events for the first time with encouraging results. 


Both in athletics and Association football more attention was 
given to training. The policy was to train coaches and teachers at 
district level where competitions were organised. Local government 
bodies increasingly employed their own full-time coaches who had 
been trained by the Protectorate sports officers. A prominent East 
African tobacco firm also appointed three sports and welfare officers. 


Mal Whitfield, former Olympic champion, visited Uganda during 
the athletic season and coached athletes and gave demonstrations. 


In May 1957 the Uganda Olympic Committee accepted an invita- 
tion for Uganda to take part in the British Empire and Common- 
wealth Games in Cardiff in 1958. It was decided to send seven 
athletes and five boxers, at an estimated cost of £5,000, and training 
began before the end of the year. A fund-raising committee was also 
set up. 


Cricket 


The number of cricket clubs continued to increase: new ventures 
in 1957 included The Wanderers, the first inter-racial club drawing 
its members and teams from all sections of the population. Seven 
African secondary schools were playing cricket during the season. 


The inter-club competition for the Lowis Cup was won in 1957 
by the Indian Recreation Club, Jinja: the Quadrangular Tournament 
was again won by the Asians. The Uganda XI met a touring side 
from India, the Sunder C.C., in August and played Tanganyika in 
September. Towards the end of the year, the team selectors were 
choosing the side to meet the first M.C.C. team to visit East Africa, 
due in January. 
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Uganda Sports Union 

Detailed planning of the Uganda Sports Union’s central head- 
quarters for sport was pressed ahead during the year and a contract 
for £108,000 was signed in October. The Secretary of State was 
present at Lugogo and witnessed the signatures. By the end of the 
year construction was well advanced on the tennis courts and centre 
court stands, and the foundations for cricket stands and a pavilion- 
clubhouse had been prepared. £125,000 had been contributed towards 
the project of which £60,000 was an interest-free loan from Govern- 
ment. 

The Union will provide headquarters and playing facilities for 
tennis, cricket, hockey, badminton and boxing on land already avail- 
able and there will also be an indoor stadium. 


Part Three 
Chapter I: Geography 


SITUATED astride the Equator, the Uganda Protectorate is an entirely 
inland territory, and its main town, Kampala, is almost 900 miles 
by rail from the coast. The neighbouring territories are the Sudan, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo. With 
an area of 93,981 square miles, including 5,670 of swamp and 13,689 
of open water, Uganda is comparable in size with the United Kingdom. 


Physical Features 


The preponderant relief element is that of plateau about 4,000 
feet in height developed in rocks of pre-Cambrian age. A regional 
warping of the plateau associated with the formation of the 
geologically-young rift valley system gave rise to the shallow basin 
in which the waters of Lake Victoria and Lake Kyoga have gathered 
and produced as a complementary feature the highland landscapes 
of Western Uganda. This elevational movement reaches an exceptional 
expression in the Ruwenzori massif which rises to heights of over 
16,000 feet above sea level, as compared with 3,000 feet and 2,000 
feet on the respective floors of the Lake Edward—Lake George section 
and the Lake Albert section of the western rift valley. In the rift 
valley and on the immediately adjacent plateaux there are volcanic 
landforms of Tertiary to Recent age. On the eastern side of Uganda, 
Elgon (14,178 feet) consists of comparably young volcanics, and in 
the vicinity of this mountain some smaller, older volcanic cores— 
of which Tororo Rock is the best-known manifestation—are important 
for their mineral wealth. 


Climate and Vegetation 


The greater part of Uganda has a good prospect of obtaining at 
least 30 inches of annual rainfall and is therefore in this respect well 
favoured for the pursuit of agriculture. Entebbe exemplifies the 
climatic conditions of the Lake Victoria zone: its mean annual rain- 
fall of 59 inches is reasonably well distributed throughout the year, 
occurring on 170 rain days, and its mean annual temperature is 71°F., 
with a daily range of 13° to 16°. In such circumstances the natural 
growth of vegetation is a generous one, and there are within the Lake 
Victoria zone patches of relict forest and in uncultivated areas stands 
of high grass in which elephant grass (pennisetum purpureum) is the 
principal constituent. But in this intensively occupied area the natural 
vegetation has been largely replaced by a humanised landscape in 
which the plantain garden is a characteristic feature. 
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In the interior of Uganda a dry zone stretches discontinuously 
across the country from Ankole in the south-west to Karamoja in the 
north-east. In the south-western area Mbarara receives an average 
rainfall of 35 inches on a total of 127 days in the year and has a 
marked dry season in June and July. Its mean annual temperature is 
69°F., with a daily range of 20° to 23° according to season. Under 
these conditions short grasses occur, either as a pure formation or in 
an open woodland. The cooler, moister landscapes of the western 
highlands present a vegetation pattern of high grass and closed forest 
formations; but in Kigezi and the adjacent parts of Ankole the 
dominant element in the scene is that of hillsides under terrace culti- 
vation. In the hot, dry lowlands of the western rift valley short grasses 
with scattered trees and bushes reappear. 


Especially in parts of northern and western Uganda man shares 
his habitat with various kinds of game and tsetse fly. The battle 
against the tsetse fly is a continuing one, and although sleeping sick- 
ness in the human population is well under control, it is estimated 
that the presence of the tsetse fly excludes cattle from one-third of 
the country. In the Queen Elizabeth and Murchison Falls national 
parks the game of Uganda remains in its native surroundings as an 
enduring natural resource of the country. 


Population 


Africans comprise over 98 per cent of the population, and within 
the small non-African element the ratio of Asians to Europeans is 
’ roughly seven to one. For Uganda as a whole the average density of 
African population per square mile of land surface is about 70, but 
from Kigezi to Karamoja there is a wide variation of district averages. 
Major concentrations of population occur in the Lake Victoria zone; 
in the Lake Kyoga area and on the slopes of Elgon; in the southern 
part of the western highlands, and in the outlying West Nile high- 
lands. Probably more than three-fifths of the population, i.e., the 
people living south and west of the Nile together with certain groups 
in eastern Uganda, is Bantu-speaking. The Lango, Acholi and Lugbara 
of the Northern Province are representatives of the Nilotic-speaking 
groups; whilst the Iteso and the Karamojong speak Nilo-Hamitic 
languages. 


The chief towns are situated in or near the Lake Victoria zone. 
Kampala (approximately 60,000 inhabitants) is the main commercial 
centre, and it shares with Entebbe (8,500 inhabitants), which is 21 
miles away, the functions of the administrative capital of the territory. 
Jinja (25,000 inhabitants) contains the Owen Falls power station and, 
among other industrial establishments, the smelter for the copper 
of Kilembe Mine. As judged by size of population the third town of 
Uganda is Mbale (13,000 inhabitants), a commercial and administra- 
tive centre in eastern Uganda. 
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Economic Activities 


Millets are the traditional staple food, of the short grass areas, 
whereas plantains flourish in the higher grass zones; and everywhere 
beans, sweet potatoes, groundnuts, cassava and maize are grown as 
supplementary subsistence crops. The main cash crops are cotton, 
coffee, tea, tobacco and sugar of which cotton and tobacco are entirely 
from African sources and coffee largely so. Cotton production is over- 
whelmingly from Buganda and the Eastern Province. Of the two 
varieties of coffee, Robusta is grown in the Lake Victoria zone and 
Arabica on the slopes of Elgon and in parts of the western highlands. 
Tobacco comes mainly from Bunyoro and West Nile. Tea is grown 
in Buganda and in Toro, while the large-scale cultivation of sugar is 
located on two Indian-owned estates in the Lake Victoria zone, one 
in Buganda and the other in Busoga. 


Devotion to pastoral activities is strongest in the short grass 
areas, and the Bahima of eastern Ankole can be described as almost 
exclusive pastoralists; but the most important stock producing districts 
are Teso and Karamoja. On the whole these stocks-rearing areas of 
eastern and northern Uganda export to the consuming areas of 
central Uganda, where despite a considerable bovine population there 
are insufficient cattle to satisfy the demand for meat, and indeed for 
milk. 


Although fish do not enter into the diet of all sections of the 
population there is a considerable amount of fishing by African- 
peasant fishermen in the various lakes. The recent development of 
fish farming is of much significance in that the product of the ponds 
is likely to enter into the diet of the local farmers. 


Mineral resources and manufacturing industry have not in the 
past played a very significant role in the total economy of Uganda. 
In recent years, though, the limestone of Tororo Rock has been used 
for the large-scale manufacture of cement; and as a contemporary 
feature of economic geography Kilembe mines, on the flanks of the 
Ruwenzori, are in process of adding copper to the list of the principal 
exports of the country. For many years agricultural raw materials 
have been given their first processing in Uganda, e.g., in cotton 
ginning, coffee hulling and curing, and sugar refining. More recently 
there has been a development of the servicing industries and of 
industries producing consumer goods and the first textile factory has 
been established at Jinja. 


The further development of large-scale manufacturing industry 
will not be an easy process; but a new and favourable factor in the 
situation is the increasing availability of electric power in the main 
centres of Buganda and the Eastern Province. The beginnings of 
industrial development have added to the incentives which have 
brought an immigrant African population into the Lake Victoria 
zone. The streams of immigrants converge from various directions 
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upon this land of economic opportunity, but the biggest flow is from 
the south-west, that is from the Belgian trusteeship territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi and from the Kigezi and Ankole districts of Uganda. 


Communications 


The radial system of road communications from Kampala is 
linked in its outer parts by ring roads serving especially western and 
eastern Uganda; and this scheme is supplemented for northern Uganda 
by an outline system of roads based on Gulu. It is only in the more 
populous parts of Buganda and the Eastern Province that a real net- 
work of secondary roads emerges. The railway system does not con- 
tribute to the same degree as the roads to the nodality of Kampala, 
and the combined road, lake and rail routes from the Sudan and 
from the northern part of the Belgian Congo are orientated via Masindi 
Port and Namasagali towards eastern Uganda. On the other hand, 
the construction of the 208 miles railway extension to Kasese has 
released Kampala from its earlier position as the inland terminus of 
the line. On Lake Victoria there is an inter-territorial steamer traffic 
in which the Uganda ports participate. The international and 
regional air traffic of Uganda is focussed on Entebbe, and thereby 
to a considerable extent on the neighbouring town of Kampala. 


Chapter II: History 


IN CONSEQUENCE of a series of tribal immigrations spreading over 
nearly a thousand years, Uganda, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, had produced two widely differing political systems. To 
the north and east the people were organised in small village and 
clan communities. In the south and west a number of chiefdoms 
had grown up, each possessing a strongly centralised form of admin- 
istration. After perhaps two centuries of leadership by Bunyoro, 
Buganda attained a position of pre-eminence during the nineteenth 
century, and it was the strength and orderliness of the government 
in Buganda which proved the deciding factor in making that state 
the base of operations for Arab traders and for European missionaries, 
traders and administrators. 


Speke and Grant, the first British explorers to visit Uganda, 
reached the court of Kabaka Mutesa, the ruler of Buganda, in 1862. 
Like Ahmed bin Ibrahim, the Arab trader who had preceded them 
by nearly twenty years, they approached the country from the south. 
Samuel Baker, who entered Uganda from the north, discovered Lake 
Albert in 1864. In the 1870’s Baker, Gordon and Emin Pasha carried 
the Egyptian flag across the Victoria Nile, but Mutesa’s shrewdness 
checked Gordon’s scheme for building a series of military posts across 
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Uganda and on to the coast at Mombasa and the Mahdist rising aa 
an end to Egypt’s colonial ambitions in the early 1880's. 


In the meantime, Mutesa’s intelligence and the orderly state 
of his kingdom had suggested to Henry Stanley, who visited Buganda 
in 1875, that the country offered a promising field for missionary — 
activity. In response to his appeal the first representatives of the 
Church Missionary Society reached Buganda in 1877 to be followed 
two years later by members of the White Fathers Mission. Mutesa’s 
early friendship, based on the hope of support against Egypt, rapidly 
cooled when he saw that military activities formed no part of the 
missionaries’ programme. Under the rule of his son, Mwanga, who 
succeeded Mutesa in 1884, the converts to Islam made by the Arab 
traders and also the supporters of the Christian missionaries were 
actively persecuted as a result of the Kabaka’s fear of losing his 
people’s loyalty. In 1888 Christians and Mohammedans united to 
overthrow Mwanga when they discovered that he had been plotting 
with his pagan supporters to have them all massacred. The alliance 
was brief, however, and the Christans were in turn driven from 
Buganda by the more powerful Muslims. 

In the same year control of the British sphere of influence in 
East Africa had been assigned by Royal Charter to the Imperial 
British East Africa Company. When the Anglo-German Agreement 
of 1890 confirmed the inclusion of present-day Uganda in the British 
sphere, Captain (later Lord) Lugard was despatched to establish 
the Company’s influence in that area. He found on his arrival that 
Mwanga had been recently restored to the throne by the Christians 
who saw in him their only hope of peaceful government. Lugard 
therefore concluded a treaty with the Kabaka but the confusion in 
Buganda, however, forced Lugard to assert the Company’s authority 
over Mwanga and over the powerful Catholic party of which Mwanga 
had emerged as leader. This situation was precipitated by the so- 
called Battle of Mengo between the Catholics and Protestants in 
January 1892. 

Thereafter the Company was supreme in Buganda but, crippled 
by the cost of the occupation it gave notice that it wished to evacuate 
the country. Sir Gerald Portal was then sent as Imperial Commis- 
sioner to make proposals for future relations between Britain and 
Uganda. In April 1893 he assumed the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of the Company on behalf of the British Government and 
the Union Jack replaced the Company’s flag at the fort on Old 
Kampala Hill. The formal establishment of a Protectorate over 
Buganda followed in June 1894. Meanwhile, Bunyoro had _ been 
conquered and its ruler, Kabarega, driven out. In 1896 the Protec- 
torate was extended to Bunyoro, Toro, Ankole and Busoga. 

In July 1897 Mwanga revolted against British authority and 
fled from the country and in August his infant son, Daudi Chwa, 
was proclaimed Kabaka in his stead. A few months later the very 
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existence of the Protectorate was threatened by a mutiny of the 
Administration’s Sudanese troops and the position was not restored 
until February 1898. The heavy and unproductive military expendi- 
ture involved in maintaining the administration of Uganda led the 
United Kingdom Government to conclude that the time had come 
to reorganise the Protectorate. Sir Harry Johnston was therefore 
sent as Special Commissioner in 1899. The affairs of Buganda were 
settled by an Agreement in 1900 and similar though less com- 
plicated agreements were made with the rulers of Toro and Ankole 
in 1900 and 1901 respectively. In the more settled conditions which 
followed, the Uganda Order in Council of 1902 outlined the con- 
stitutional framework of the country, and the control of the 
Protectorate was transferred from the Foreign Office to the Colonial 
Office in 1905. In the Agreement Districts a modified version of the 
old forms of government was retained while in the less well organised 
areas to the north a form of direct rule was introduced through the 
medium of European District Officers. 


The basic pattern of Uganda’s economic development was laid 
down before the First World War in spite of the Administration’s 
preoccupation with the suppression of an epidemic of sleeping sick- 
ness which devastated the country. By 1914 a series of boundary 
commissions had fixed the limits of the Protectorate in its modern 
form except that Rudolph Province was transferred to Kenya in 
1926. The earlier suggestion that Uganda should be developed on 
the basis of a plantation economy was gradually abandoned. It 
was, however, force of circumstances rather than deliberate policy 
which restricted the number of European settlers in Uganda. Sir 
Hesketh Bell, Commissioner 1905-1907 and Governor 1907-1909, 
was mainly responsible for the decision that Uganda should be 
developed as an African country. He was encouraged in this policy 
by the marked success of good quality peasant-grown cotton which 
had been introduced into Uganda almost simultaneously in 1904 
by Mr. K. E. Borup of the Uganda Company and by the Protectorate 
Administration. After 1915, and mainly as a result of the great output 
of cotton, it was possible for the Protectorate to carry on its affairs 
without the assistance of a grant-in-aid from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Economic expansion called for the development of communica- 
tions and transport facilities. The construction of a network of all- 
weather roads was set in hand, while the link with the coast depended 
upon the Uganda Railway which reached Kisumu in 1901 and upon 
the Lake Victoria Marine Service. In 1913 the Busoga railway was 
completed and, together with the excellent system of waterways 
radiating from the Nile basin, made possible the development of the 
fine cotton-growing soil of the Eastern Province. 


The 1914-18 war made considerable demands upon the man- 
power of the Protectorate and the check which this gave to Uganda’s 
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development was prolonged by the world economic depression in 
the early 1920’s. Although cotton was mainly responsible for restoring 
prosperity in Uganda the warning given by the slump had not gone 
unnoticed by the Agricultural Department which began to encourage 
Africans to grow coffee as an alternative cash crop. In 1924 the first 
sugar refinery was opened and the discovery of tin in Ankole 
encouraged hopes of industrial development which were never, how- 
ever, fulfilled on any large scale. By 1928 the railway to the coast 
had been extended as far as Jinja and the completion of a bridge 
over the Nile in 1931 finally linked Kampala with the Indian Ocean. 


The main political development in the 1920’s was the creation 
in 1921 of Executive and Legislative Councils, but the whole decade 
was troubled by proposals, mainly emanating from the British 
Government, for the federation of the East and Central African 
territories. This latter idea was dropped during the 1930’s after 
strong opposition from all communities in all the East African 
territories. It was revived in a greatly modified form in the later 
1940’s when the Second World War had emphasised the need for 
co-operation in the provision of certain public services. The result 
was the creation of the East Africa High Commission in 1948. 


The war of 1939-45 made great demands upon Uganda’s 
resources and the emphasis of Government policy in the immediately 
post-war years was upon economic rehabilitation and expansion, a 
programme which met with unexpected success owing to the high 
prices paid for cotton and coffee. 


There was a growing interest in political affairs among a section 
of the African population also, in recognition of which the first 
three Africans were appointed to the Legislative Council in 1945, 
while in 1949 the African Local Governments Ordinance gave 
greater responsibilities to elected district councils. The importance 
of political development and of expanding the country’s educational 
programme to keep pace with economic prosperity were emphasised 
by Sir Andrew Cohen during his period of office as Governor from 
1952. The membership of the Legislative Council was increased to 
56 in 1953 and was made more representative of the districts. In 
1955 there was a further increase to 60 of whom 30 were Africans, 
while simultaneously a ministerial system was introduced with five of 
the ministers selected from the general public. 


A disagreement between the Protectorate Government and the 
Kabaka of Buganda led to the withdrawal of recognition from the 
latter in November 1953. After negotiations the Kabaka returned 
to the country and a new Buganda Agreement, making him a con- 
stitutional ruler, was signed in October 1955. A new agreement was 
also made with Bunyoro. 


In 1957 it was agreed that the direct election of African 
Representative Members of the Legislative Council should be intro- 
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duced in Buganda and such districts as wished to adopt this system 
when the new Council was appointed in 1958. 


Other aspects of progress included the encouragement of African 
participation in trade and in the coffee industry and the expansion 
of African co-operative enterprise. Further material developments 
were assisted by the opening of the Owen Falls hydro-electric plant 
by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II in 1954. 


In spite of a tightening in the world economic situation, the 
wealth accumulated in the boom years of the early 1950’s enabled 
Uganda to continue its programme of expanding the social services and 
particularly education and medical services. When introducing his 
Budget in 1957, however, the Minister of Finance gave warning that 
in future the Protectorate would have to look increasingly to outside 
loans for financing its capital development. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Uganda includes within its boundaries a wide range of archeological 
material, from the ancient periods of the Old Stone Age to traces left 
by the explorers and traders of the nineteenth century. Several of 
the great river valleys of the Protectorate have complex series of 
terraces, the gravels of which are rich in the stone implements used 
by primitive man. The shore of Lake Victoria has a large number of 
sites of the later periods of the Stone Age, exposed on cliff tops 
and contained in the deposits often almost filling “sea caves” which 
are to be found in the cliffs of ancient lake levels high above the 
present water line. Some six hundred caves and rock shelters have 
been recorded in all parts of the country, a large number of which 
contain promising occupation deposits. Remains of the Protohistoric 
period, bridging the gap between the New Stone Age and the present 
day, are widespread and their study is only in its early stages. 


The Kagera, which is the largest river flowing into Lake Victoria, 
is probably unique for the enormous assemblages of tools which are 
to be found in clear horizons on its banks. The Nsongezi site, at 
the junction of the Kagera with the Orichinga, must be regarded as 
one of the great Old Stone Age stations of the world. Work there was 
completed during the year and the great mass of evidence now avail- 
able is in preparation for publication. 


A second previously unknown culture of the Old Stone Age was 
first recognised and described in Uganda as the Sangoan, named after 
its first station at Sango Bay in the southern part of Masaka, and 
has since been observed in other parts of East and Central Africa. 
The Magosian culture of the Middle Stone Age was first discovered at 
Magosi in Karamoja and has also been found elsewhere in the east. 
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In Teso District is the Nyiro rock shelter, the rear wall of which 
is decorated by a considerable number of crude paintings in a fast, 
red pigment. The floor of the Nyiro shelter is covered by a thick 
earth deposit containing articles of the later Stone Age periods. 


The first Director of Antiquities arrived in Uganda in October 
1956. He subsequently resigned on appointment as Professor of 
Archeology in the University College of Ghana and left the Pro- 
tectorate in December 1957. 


The most important project carried out in his short stay was a 
small excavation at Bigo to initiate work on the Prehistoric Iron Age 
of Uganda. Digging was concentrated on the centre of the elaborate 
series of earthworks. A mass of pottery, animal bones and a few iron 
tools and weapons were discovered in a ditch which had been dug 
in rock to the remarkable depth of 12 feet. The discovery of this 
material marked an important advance in the study of the period 
since, for the first time, properly attested ancient material had been 
found. Though no date can be given to these remains, it is probable, 
as tradition suggests, that they are 500 years old and are linked with 
the Bachwezi. 


An interesting discovery was made in the Coryndon Museum, 
Kenya, where examples of “dimple-based” pottery from the island 
of Lolui in Lake Victoria were found in the store. This pottery is 
similar to that found in Kavirondo, Kenya, and also in Ruanda 
Urundi, all probably representing the same culture. 


THE UGANDA MUSEUM 


The year’s work was almost entirely concentrated on the permanent 
ethnographic exhibition and some forty units were designed to show 
the traditional way of life of the tribes in Uganda. There are sections 
dealing with tribal dress, dancing and games, weapons, and the homes 
and ceremonial architecture of the people. A large group of cases 
deals with various industries: fishing, hunting, pottery and bark- 
cloth making, iron-working and the collection of salt. Two African 
artists are engaged in setting up the exhibition. 


The museum was represented at a conference of Curators of 
East and Central African Museums held in Nairobi, when museum 
problems in these territories were discussed. Various temporary 
exhibitions were arranged, including a display of beads found in East 
Africa and a collection of contemporary British paintings. A paper 
on museum and library facilities in Uganda was published. 


Extensive repair work necessitated closing part of the building 
for the latter half of the year, but the number of visitors showed an 
increase of nearly 5,000 over the 1956 figure of 32,800. 


Chapter [II]: Administration . 


THE PROTECTORATE is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council which consists of the eleven Ministers and the 
Resident, Buganda. 


The laws are made by the Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Legislative Council as constituted by the Uganda Order in 
Council of 1920. The Legislative Council is made up of the Governor 
as President, 30 members on the Government side and 30 members 
on the Representative side. The Government side consists of eleven 
Ministers, two Parliamentary Secretaries, four officials and thirteen 
backbenchers. During the year it was decided to appoint a Speaker 
to preside over sittings of Council when the Governor is not present. 
As a result, two seats will be added to the Government Backbench to 
replace the Governor’s original and casting votes. There will then be 
32 members on the Government side of the House. 


Central Government 


Since the introduction of the Ministerial system in August 1955 
the apparatus of Government has consisted of the Chief Secretary’s 
office, the Ministries, and the various departments which are under 
their control. The Chief Secretary is the Governor’s principal adviser, 
and his deputy in the Governor’s absence. He leads the Government 
side in Legislative Council and is responsible for general co-ordination 
between Ministers. He also deals with constitutional affairs, defence 
and security, information, external affairs, and is the Head of the 
Civil Service. 


The Attorney General has ministerial status as the Government’s 
principal legal adviser, but does not have executive responsibility. 
The Minister of Finance deals with all financial and economic matters 
including mining; the Minister of Natural Resources with agriculture, 
veterinary services, forests, geology, rural water supplies, tsetse and 
locust control, marketing organisations, game and fisheries, geological 
and hydrological survey, national parks and the East Africa High 
Commission research organisations in the natural resources field; the 
Minister of Local Government with the provincial administration, 
urban and rural local government including courts, native govern- 
ments and district councils, township authorities and town planning; 
the Minister and the Assistant Minister of Social Services with 
African housing, education, labour and medical services; the Minister 
of Corporations and Regional Communications with the Uganda 
Electricity Board, the Uganda Development Corporation, East African 
Railways and Harbours, East African Posts and Telecommunications 
and civil aviation; the Minister of Commerce and Works with com- 
merce, public works, internal transport, roads and bridges, urban 
water supplies, and the Transport Licensing Board; the Minister of 
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Rural Development with co-operative and community development, 
Africans in trade and the African Loans Fund; and the Minister of 
Land Tenure with all land and survey matters. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


Following is a list of members of Executive and Legislative 
Councils as at 31st December, 1957. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
President: 
His EXcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
(Sir Frederick Crawford, K.C.M.G., O.B.E.) 
Ex officio members: 


THE CHIEF SECRETARY 
(The Hon. C. H. Hartwell, C.M.G.) 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(The Hon. R. L. E. Dreschfield, C.M.G., Q.C.) 


THE MINISTER OF FINANCE 
(The Hon. C, G, F. F. Melmoth) 
Nominated members: 


THE MINISTER OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(The Hon. L. M. Boyd, C.M.G.) 


THE MINISTER OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
(The Hon. A. B. Killick, C.M.G.) 


THE MINISTER OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
(The Hon. G. B. Cartland, C.M.G.) 


THe MINISTER OF CORPORATIONS AND REGIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
(The Hon. Sir Amar Maini, C.B.E.) 


THE MINISTER OF COMMERCE AND WorKS 
(The Hon. C. Handley Bird, C.B.E.) 


THE MINISTER OF LAND TENURE 
(The Hon. Z. C. K. Mungonya, C.B.E.) 


THE ASS'STANT MINISTER OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
(The Hon. A. K. Kironde) 


THE MINISTER OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
(The Hon. Y. K. Lule) 


Tue Hon. C. A. L. Ricuarps, C.M.G. 
(The Resident, Buganda) 
LEGISLATIVE CoUNCIL 
President: 
His Excellency the Governor 
(Sir Frederick Crawford, K.C.M.G., O.B.E.) 
Ex officto members: 
The Chief Secretary 
(The Hon. C. H. Hartwell, C.M.G.) 
The Atto-ney General 
(The Hon. R. L. E. Dreschfield, C.M.G., Q.C.) 


The Minister of Finance 
(The Hon. C. G. F. F. Melmoth) 
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Government Ministers and Officials: 


The Minister of Local Government 
(The Hon L. M. Boyd, C.M.G.) 


The Minister of Natural Resources 
(The Hon. A. B. Killick, C.M.G.) 


The Minister of Social Services 
(The Hon. G. B. Cartland, C.M.G.) 
The Minister of Corporations and Regional Communications 
(The Hon. Sir Amar Maini, C.B.E.) 
The Minister of Commerce and Works 
(The Hon. C. Handley Bird, C.B. EB.) 
The Minister of Land Tenure 
(The Hon. Z. C. K. Mungonya, C.B.E.) 


The Minister of Rural Development 
(The Hon. Y. K. Lule) 


The Assistant Minister of Social Services 
(The Hon. A. K. Kironde) 


The Resident, Buganda 
(The Hon. C, A. L. Richards, C.M.G.) 


The Administrative Secretary 
(The Hon. J. V. Wild, O.B.E.) 


The Solicitor General 
(The Hon. P. E. H. Pike, Q.C.) 


The Secretary to the Treasury 
(The Hon. C. R, C. Donald) 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Local Government . 
(The Hon. D. J. K. Nabeta) 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the e eey of Natural Resources 
(The Hon. G. Oda) 3. 

Government Backbench members: 

The Hon. H. K. Jaffer, C.B.E. 

The Hon. H. R. Fraser, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

The Hon. S. W. Kulubya, C.B.E. 

The Hon. T. B. Bazarrabusa 

The Hon. K. Ingham, M.C. 

The Hon. M. E. Kawalya Kagwa, O.B.E. 

The Hon, Y. K. Mulondo 

The Hon. E. Okullo 

The Hon. Dr. T. D’Souza 

The Hon. E. A. Hughes 

The Hon. Mrs. P. E. Kisosonkole 

The Hon. S. B. Kyewalyanga, M.B.E. 

The Hon. H. J. Croot 


Representative members: 
The Hon. J. T. Simpson, C.B.E. 
The Hon. C. K. Patel, M.B.E. 
Major the Hon. A. S. Din, O.B.E. 
The Hon. P. C. Ofwono 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. A. A. Baerlein 
The Hon. J. K. Babiiha 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. W. H. L. Gordon, M.B.E., M.C. 
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The Hon. A. E. Kaderbhoy, M.B.E.. 
The Hon. C. B. Katiti 

The Hon. J. W. Lwamafa 

The Hon. J. M. Madhvani 


The Hon. G. B. K. Magezi 
The Hon. Y. B. Mungoma 
The Hon. C. J. Obwangor 
The Hon. Y. Omonya 

The Hon. A. Opwa, M.B.E 
The Hon. B. K. S. Verjee 
The Hon. Mrs. B. Saben, M.B.E. 
The Hon. M. Peer Groves 
The Hon. B. N. Kununka 
The Hon. J. Masagazi 

The Hon. I. K. Musazi 

The Hon. Y. B. Walukamba 
The Hon. E. Kapa 

The Hon. M. M. Patel, O.B.E. 
The Hon. D. Luga 

The Hon. Y. S. Bamuta 

The Hon. J. H. Gaunt 


Clerk of Council: 
Mr. A. L. Pennington, C.B.E. 


Provincial Administration 
.The Protectorate is divided into four provinces: Buganda, 
Eastern, Western and Northern. There are sixteen administrative 


districts as follows: — 
Area (excluding 


District Population open water) in 
(1948 census) square miles 
BUGANDA PROVINCE: 
Mengo sa nee 918,493 Bis 10,515 
Masaka : siz 319,908 Fey 4,101 
Mubende ... isa 85,226 ek 2,679 
EASTERN PROVINCE: 
Busoga . A. 514,316 eee 3,709 
Mbale Township ae 5,204 ve 9 
Bukedi eee Gt 334,788 ve 1,743 
Bugisu isis vee 263,847 “Sie 1,588 
Teso ; ae 405,189 me 4,649 
WESTERN PROVINCE: 
Bunyoro 109,306 4,847 
Toro 259,374 5,143 
Ankole 401,938 6,172 
Kigezi 396,023 1,969 
NORTHERN PROVINCE: 
Acholi 216,133 11,139 
Lango 266,657 4,650 
Karamoja ... see 125,620 11,472 
West Nile and Madi... 336,498 5,907 
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The Provincial Administration consists of the. Resident .and his 
staff in Buganda, provincial commissioners in the Eastern, Western 
and Northern provinces and district commissioners who work ‘under 
the supervision and control of the provincial commissioners, They are 
the principal executive officers of Government in their ateas. Without 
interfering in technical detail, they are generally responsible foy the 
efficient conduct of public affairs, and provincial and district teamis 
have been set up under their chairmanship to act as informal con- 
sultative bodies for the shaping of policies and schemes of local 
application. The teams comprise representatives of the technical 
departments and, at district level, representatives of the African local 
authorities. 5 


The technical departments, for example, medical, ' agricultural 
and veterinary, usually consist of a headquarters directorate supported 
by a field organisation, with representatives at provincial and district 
level and a number of out-stations. e 


When the first European travellers arrived j in Uganda they found 
that some of the Bantu states, notably the Baganda, had developed 
political institutions above the average in East Africa. Central govern- 
ment machinery resembling the fuedal system had already been 
established, although patriarchal clan and local social customs still 
existed. When the country was pacified it devolved on Sir spt} 
Johnstone to define, by agreements formally concluded in 1900 an 
1901, the functions of the native government of Buganda and. the 
native rulers of Toro and Ankole, and their relations with the 
suzerain power. In 1955 a new Buganda Agreement was signed, 
amending and supplementing the earlier one. In 1933 an agreement 
had also been signed with the native ruler of Bunyoro and this tob 
was replaced by a new one in 1955. In these districts British 
administration has utilised and developed the indigenous institu- 
tions, gradually adapting them to the requirements of moderh 
government. 


In those areas of Uganda where there were no developed indi- 
genous political institutions a form of local administration, based on 
that of Buganda, was introduced, and has developed to a point where 
local government institutions throughout the Protectorate are com- 
paratively homogeneous despite the different constitutional positions. 
The main features of these institutions are a system of elected 
councils with increasing executive powers and a hierarchy of salaried 

“civil servant” chiefs, subject to appointment and dismissal, and 
transfer within their own tribal areas. 


Constitutionally Buganda is on a different footing from the 
other provinces. Under the constitution which is contained ina 
schedule to the Buganda Agreement of 1955, the Kabaka is a con- 
stitutional ruler acting on the advice of the Katikkiro and the other 
Ministers of his Government. Local administration is carried out by 
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a hierarchy of chiefs assisted by elected councils. Subject to the 
‘Governor’s consent, the Kabaka and the Lukiko have power to make 
laws binding on all natives of Buganda. The Lukiko consists of the 
Ministers, the 20 county chiefs, six nominees of the Kabaka, and 60 
‘elected members chosen by popular vote—40 through electoral colleges 
‘at parish level and 20 by county councils from local notables. 
‘Responsibility for certain services previously administered by the 
Protectorate Government has been devolved to the Kabaka’s Govern- 
‘ment. 

In other provinces there are African local government bodies in 
‘various stages of development, the rulers in the three “agreement” 
districts of the Western Province, Ankole, Toro and Bunyoro, being 
im special positions defined by the agreements. In other districts, 
‘where there is no ruler, the African local authority is headed by 
senior executive officers. In all districts there is a hierarchy of chiefs 
exercising executive authority, assisted by local councils at parish, 
sub-county and county levels. 


, . The framework for local government in the Eastern, Western 
and Northern provinces is contained in the District Administration 
(District Councils) Ordinance which was passed in January 1955. 
:The Ordinance is an enabling one, to be applied to each district 
when appropriate. By the end of 1957 district councils had been 
‘proclaimed under this Ordinance in all districts except five. Con- 
stitutional regulations for district councils established under the 
Ordinance are made by the Governor after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the people of each district concerned. 


- The district councils consist of senior officials, chiefs, nominated 
persons of standing, and elected members who in nearly all cases 
form a majority of the council. The councils were originally designed 
as advisory and consultative bodies, but in recent years it has been 
the policy to give them increasing executive responsibility. One of 
the most important objects of the District Administration (District 
Councils) Ordinance is to make it possible for councils established 
under this Ordinance to assume responsibility for certain local services 
at present administered by the Central Government; a start on this 
devolution has been made in some districts. 


Local Government Finance 


The Kabaka’s Government and the African local dithorties 
have their own treasuries and funds. Annual estimates are pre- 
‘pared in Buganda by the Finance Committee of the Lukiko and 
elsewhere by the district council finance committees which, in most 
cases, still rely to a great extent on the supervision and advice of 
‘the district commissioner. The Kabaka’s Government estimates require 
the approval of the Governor; the others are normally approved by 
the provincial commissioners. The estimates for 1957/58 provided 
for a total revenue to the Kabaka’s Government and to African local 
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authorities of £6,071,996 and expenditure (including non-recurrent 
expenditure) of £6,744,955. The excess of expenditure over revenue 
was to be met by drawing upon reserve funds accumulated in the 
post-war years to finance capital development. Recurrent revenue and 
expenditure were in balance at the year’s end, but there is a great 
need for African local authorities to raise more revenue to meet their 
ever-increasing costs, in particular on primary education. 

Recurrent expenditure is incurred inter alia on the salaries of 
local government staff and the staff of those services which have been 
devolved from the Protectorate Government and on the upkeep of 
buildings and subsidiary roads. The construction of permanent build- 
ings, including dispensaries, constitutes the main capital expenditure, 
and grants are made to local education committees towards the cost 
of local education. 


The principal local sources of revenue of African authorities are 
local government tax, fines and fees from the native courts and local 
fees and licences. In Buganda and all districts except Karamoja a 
system of graduated taxation has now been introduced to replace 
the flat rate tax levied by them in the past. In addition, substantial 
grants are received from the Central Government towards the cost 
of the services for which the authorities are responsible, and the cost 
of general administration. 


Urban Local Government 


Towns in Uganda are administered for local government pur- 
poses by the municipal councils of Kampala and Jinja (the latter 
became a municipality on the Ist January, 1957), under the Muni- 
cipalities Ordinance, and by township authorities under the Town- 
ships Ordinance. The members of the municipal councils are appointed 
by the Governor and are organised into committees. The work of 
administration is carried out by executive departments on the United 
Kingdom pattern. The municipal councils derive their revenue mainly 
from rates, fees from certain licences, and from Government grants. 


Up to the end of 1957 these grants consisted of statutory grants 
in respect of public health, salaries and main roads, and an ex gratia 
block grant. This grant structure was, however, reviewed in consulta- 
tion with representatives of the authorities concerned, and a new 
basis for calculation was agreed. Apart from separate grants for chief 
officers’ salaries and main roads, independent urban authorities will 
for a period of three years receive grants amounting to 35 per cent of 
the expenditure on grant-earning services. The grant structure will be 
subject to review in three years time. The municipal estimates are 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 

In 1957 the estimated expenditure of the two municipalities 
was: — 

Kampala... £638,565 
Jinja ... £165,678 
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There are 115 townships in Uganda. They vary greatly in size 
and in importance. Mbale has a town clerk, and Masaka and a few 
larger townships have separate executive officers, but the rest are 
administered by the district commissioners with the aid of the local 
representatives of technical departments of the Central Government. 
Each township has an authority appointed by the provincial com- 
missioner, consisting of both official and unofficial members. These 
authorities deal with most of the administrative matters which concern 
polio ie but their authority is limited by their lack of financial 
control. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Throughout 1957, Government’s policy of appointing Africans to 
posts of higher responsibility in the civil service was pursued as 
actively as the supply of qualified candidates permitted. At the end 
of the year 67 officers were filling administrative and professional posts 
in the A and B salary scales and 428 were filling technical posts in 
the C scale. 

The training of local personnel to enable the Africanisation policy 
to be implemented was intensified and by the end of the year there 
were 314 Africans studying in the United Kingdom on Government 
scholarships or bursaries. Thirty Africans were serving in the Training 
Grade designed to train personnel for senior appointments not requir- 
ing professional qualifications. 

On the Ist November, the Public Service Commission was 
granted full statutory authority. Its membership remained the same, 
namely: R. O. Ramage, Esq., C.M.G. (Chairman), B. K. Mulyanti, 
Esq., M.B.E., and Professor Fergus Wilson, M.B.E. At the same time 
a separate Police Service Commission was established which will have 
statutory authority early in 1958. Mr. Ramage is Chairman of this 
Commission also and the members are Messrs. C. E. Develin and 
J. Bikangaga. 

The Public Service Commission continued to advise the Governor 
on matters concerning appointments, confirmations, promotions and 
discipline of staff in receipt of a salary of not less than £172 10s. a 
year. During the year 275 vacant posts were notified, 1,305 applica- 
tions were received and 421 appointments were recommended. 
Altogether the Commission interviewed 635 candidates. 

The Commission was also responsible for the general oversight of 
training and for the operation of clerical entrance and promotion 
examinations. These examinations were held in May in various centres. 
There were 404 candidates of whom 25 per cent passed. 

The new Police Service Commission also acted in an advisory 
capacity to the Governor. It was concerned with appointments and 
non-disciplinary matters from the rank of inspector upwards and from 
assistant superintendent upwards in disciplinary matters. 
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Both Commissions had difficulty in finding sufficient candidates 
of the educational standard necessary for entrance to the services and 
reported that little improvement could be expected until there was a 
marked increase in the output from the schools of boys and girls with 
the Cambridge School Certificate. In November there were 750 clerical 
and other vacancies for which a school certificate was the desirable 
qualification. To help overcome the shortage, special clerical training 
courses at different levels were held and these included typing classes. 
The results were sufficiently promising to justify an extension of the 
classes. 

The shortage of senior staff housing continued to be acute, 
particularly in the larger centres and it was necessary to restrict over- 
seas recruitment for this reason. By the end of the year the situation 
was generally a little easier. Difficulty in getting adequate rented 
accommodation in Kampala and Entebbe was also a serious deterrent 
to the recruitment of junior staff from up-country. 


Chapter IV: Weights and Measures 


THE IMPERIAL system of weights and measures utilising the pound, 
the yard and the gallon is in general use. The metric system is 
permissible but rarely used. 

The Weights and Measures Ordinance defines the physical 
reference standards and the permissible units of weight and measure. 
It also provides for the verification of all trade weighing and 
measuring appliances at regular intervals and it creates offences for 
the use or possession of unjust and unstamped apparatus and the 
giving of short weight, measure or number, Certain articles, including 
bread, are required to be sold only by weight or measure and in 
standardised units. 

The Ordinance is administered by the Weights and Measures 
Bureau which is a section of the Department of Trade. The head- 
quarters is housed with the department in Kampala and there is a 
sub-office in Mbale. A small staff of inspectors travels throughout the 
Protectorate to enable traders to comply with the requirements that 
their weights, measures, weighing instruments and petrol pumps 
should be re-verified at least every two years. Inspectors’ visits to hold 
verification centres are widely advertised and even the most remote 
localities are toured. 

The inspection of trading establishments is also carried out to 
ensure that the law is being complied with. Surprise visits are 
frequently made in all the larger trading centres and there are 
periodic inspection tours in country districts when the purchasing of 
agricultural produce from African smallholders is also scrutinised. 
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Details of Costs of Stabilised Cement-Earth Building, Uganda, 1952. 
Colonial Building Notes No. 16, 1953. 


African Housing in Uganda: Recent Developments in Government Housing 
Policy. Colonial Building Notes No. 21, 1954. 


- Housing and Town Planning: Uganda. Colonial Building Notes No. 23, 
1954. 


African Housing in Uganda. Colonial Building Notes No. 25, 1954. 


Housing and Town Planning in Uganda: 1953. Colonial Building Notes 
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The Development of Peri-urban Areas in Uganda. Colonial Building Notes 
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Obtainable from Geological Survey Department, Entebbe 
The Building of Mount Elgon, East Africa, 1952. By K. A. Davies 
(Geological Survey Memoir, No. 7). 


The Geology of Part of South-East Uganda, with special reference to the 
Alkaline Complexes. By K. A. DaviEs (Geological Survey Memoir, 
No. 8). 


Oil in Uganda, 1956. By N. Harris, J. W. PALLISTER and J. M. Brown 
(Geological Survey Memoir, No. 9). 
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Title Scale Price 
Shs. 
Protectorate Maps (Coloured) 
Uganda Protectorate Communications ae 1:3M 1/- 
Uganda Protectorate : ie fas 1: 1M 5/- 
Uganda Protectorate (wall map in four 
sections) ies sae — see 1: 500,000 30/- 
District Maps (Coloured) 
Ankole 1: 250,000 5/- 
Bugisu, Bukedi and Mbale. > Townships 1: 250,000 5/- 
Busoga : 1: 250,000 5/- 
Kigezi 1: 250,000 5/- 
Masaka 1: 250,000 5/- 
Mengo East 1: 250,000 5/- 
Mengo West 1: 250,000 5/- 
Mubende 1: 250,000 5/- 
Teso 1: 250,000 5/- 
Karamoja 1: 500,000 5/- 


District Maps i eae 


Acholi East 1: 250,000 3/- 
Acholi West 1: 250,000 3/- 
Bunyoro 1: 250,000 3/- 
Lango ... 1 : 250,000 3/- 
Toro... 1: 250,000 3/- 
West Nile 1: 250,000 3/- 
Township Maps oes 
Jinja , 1: 10,000 5/- 
Kampala 1: 10,000 5/- 
Masaka 1: 10,000 5/- 
Mbale bas 1: 10,000 5/- 
Kampala and environs (32 ‘sheets) es 1:5,000 5/- 


(Complete set Shs. 100/-) 


166 Maps on Sale 


Title Scale Price 


Township Maps (Monochrome) 
Entebbe oe an ie eo 1: 10,000 3/- 


1/50,000 Topographical Maps 
83 sheets of the total series of 312 covering 
Uganda have been published. An index to 
this series will be supplied free on demand. 


Special Maps 
Queen Elizabeth National Park ... ie xe 5/- 
Murchison Falls National Park .... sa ne 5/- 


Cadastral survey plans for townships and 
rural areas can be supplied in sunprint form. 


Maps on sale at Geological Survey Department, Entebbe 


(The prices shown are exclusive of postage) 


Shs. 
Geological map of East Africa ... iss 7/50 
Map showing mineral occurrences of Uganda (on paper) ets 1/- 
Map showing mineral occurrences of Uganda (on cloth) . 2/50 
Map of part of Bunyoro : 2/- 
Geological map of parts of Samia County (Budama) and 
Bukoli, E.P. 4/- 
Geological map of the Buyobo ‘District, 'N. Bugisu “a 1/80 
Geological map of the Busano area, N. Bugisu ... iad 1/10 
Map section of alluvial deposits of ‘the Kafu River ae 1/- 
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Other Publications in the Series 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


BASUTOLAND 

BECHUANALAND 
PROTECTORATE 

BR. GUIANA 

BR. HONDURAS 

BRUNEI 

CYPRUS 

FIJI 


GIBRALTAR 
HONG KONG 
JAMAICA 
KENYA 
MAURITIUS 
NIGERIA 

N. BORNEO 
N. RHODESIA 


NYASALAND 
SARAWAK 
SIERRA LEONE 
SINGAPORE 
SWAZILAND 
TRINIDAD 
UGANDA 


BIENNIAL REPORTS 


ADEN 

ANTIGUA 
BAHAMAS 
BARBADOS 
BERMUDA 

BR. SOLOMON IS. 
BR. VIRGIN IS, 
CAYMAN IS. 
DOMINICA 


FALKLAND IS, 
GAMBIA 
GILBERT AND 
ELLICE IS. 
GRENADA 
MONTSERRAT 
NEW HEBRIDES 
ST. KITTS-NEVIS 
-ANGUILLA 


ST. HELENA 
ST. LUCIA 
ST. VINCENT 
SEYCHELLES 
SOMALILAND 
TONGA 
TURKS AND 
CAICOS IS, 
ZANZIBAR 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the 
complete series will be accepted by any one of the 
Bookshops of H.M. Stationery Office at the addresses 
overleaf. A deposit of £9 (nine pounds) should accom- 
pany standing orders for the complete series, 


Orders may also be placed through any bookseller 
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Published for the Colonial Office by 
~~ HER deck S STATIONERY OFFICE 


To be purchased from 


5 “House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 : 
Oxford Street, London, w.| 2 


Fes Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 ~ 
109 St.. Mary Street, Cardiff 


3 King Street, Manchester 2 


"Power Lane, Bristol 1 


2 Edmund Street, Birmingham. 3 


Chicltester Street, Belfast 
or: through any bookseller: 
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